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TWO SUMMER GIRLS AND I 

CHAPTEE I 

IN DORA'S mama's HAMMOCK 

I AM incorrigible— at least that is what 
Dora says. Dora also says that she likes 
me so I am satisfied to be as above described 
since it seems to imply a general satisfaction 
with the world at large and a cheerful 
spirit. I smoke cigarettes, — the only real 
cure for the tobacco habit, — and smile when 
Dora lectures me. We were sitting in a 
hammock on the veranda of Dora's mama's 
cottage at Westhampton. Mama was not 
present, — a needless statement if you were 
acquainted with Dora's mama — and the 
hammock. As the vines screened our cor- 
ner of the porch from view, we were quite 
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10 Two Summer Girls and I 

content; Dora with her book, I with my 
cigarette and Dora's book — and Dora. 

She is religious ; — that is she says she is, 
but I have my doubts and do not regard her 
as a hopeless case. You see I heard what she 
said when a barbed wire fence became at- 
tached to her with more than a platonic 
ardor. 

" To-morrow will be Sunday," said Dora, 
moving one of her feet so that the ham- 
mock hid from view the inch or two or 
three of openwork ankle which I had been 
secretly admiring for several minutes. 

I heaved a sigh. I really could not help 
it. 

" What ails you ? " she asked, suspiciously. 
I took the only way that offered a means of 
escape and laid it on the calendar. 

" To-morrow will be Sunday," I admitted, 
sadly ; " even on Long Island there is no 
denying it." 

" How absurd," she said, " why should 
you deny it ? " 



In Dora's Mama's Hammock 11 

" Why should it be Sunday ? " I answered, 
on the defensive at once. " Why shouldn't 
it be Monday or Friday ? " I added, in an 
injured tone. I had suspicions that Dora 
intended to make me go to church, and that 
is one thing I object to doing on Sunday. 
Any other day I didn't mind so much but I 
drew the line firmly on the first day of the 
week. 

"To-morrow is Sunday," she said, very 
seriously, " because to-day is Saturday." 

I hate the intrusion of facts into a discus- 
sion. Any fool can talk if he has facts to 
back him up, but it takes a really intelligent 
person to argue without them. It also is a 
healthful stimulant- for the imagination. 

" Your ideas of logic are truly feminine," 
I said in a superior tone, " I shan't argue 
with ,you." 

" It will be Sunday " — she began. 

"You said that before," I remarked. 
" There is no use twitting on facts," and I 
groaned dismally. 
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" Because we need it," she went on, reso- 
lutely. 

" We need rain, but it isn't sure to fall to- 
morrow," said I. 

" Theodore ! " 

This was said in her sternest accents. It 
was about as stern as the cooing of a turtle 
dove. If you have never heard a turtle 
dove coo, you have only yourself to blame 
for your ignorance. 

" I am afraid you are trifling." 

" On my honor," I protested. 

"You are talking nonsense," she con- 
tinued. 

" I object. How can you decide as to the 
intellectual calibre of my conversation when 
you can't say 'twelve times twelve' cor- 
rectly without a pencil and paper? You 
can't tell a Democrat from a Presbyterian 
at ten paces, yet you presume to weigh the 
value of my remarks. Get thee to a nun- 
nery." I really became quite indignant. 
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" I know it is nonsense," she said, firmly, 
" because- it is so entertaining." 

" Oh, that is different," I answered in a 
mollified tone. 

"I wonder how it would feel to be a 
nun ? " 

" Never having been a nun," — I began, — 

" Silly ! You might be a monk." 

"I possess possibilities, I admit; but, I 
give you my word, I am not," I said, sin- 
cerely. 

" That is quite obvious." 

" How is that ? " 

" If you were a monk you would not be 
sitting in this hammock with me." 

" Judging from the way certain guileless 
clergymen have been favored of late, I have 
my doubts," I said. 

" You wouldn't want to." 

" Excuse me," said I, " I, too, have read 
about monks." 

" Why do they call it a nunnery ? " 
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14 Two Summer Girls and I 

I struggled vainly for a moment with 
temptation and then yielded. 

" Because none but women are admitted," 
I answered, feeling horribly ashamed the 
moment I had spoken. 

" It is an established rule of mine," she 
said, calmly, "that every man who makes a 
pun while in my company has to buy me a 
box of candy." 

" I am glad that I make it a rule never to 
do so," I said, blandly. " There are rules 
and rules, ^^ 

She gave me a contemptuous look and, as 
I shrivelled up, continued, 

"They don't call a place for monks a 
monkery." 

" They do sometimes." 

" Where ? " 

" Central Park." 

Dora giggled. 

" You are on leave of absence, no doubt," 
she said, sweetly. 

I ignored her impoliteness and she giggled 
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In Dora's Mama's Hammock 15 

again and seemed quite pleased with her- 
self. 

" I should call it a mockery," I remarked. 
Dora looked shocked as she suddenly re- 
membered that she was religious. 

" Oh Theodore ! " 

"Because," I went on, hurriedly, "any 
place where woman's society is prohibited 
must necessarily be a mockery so far as 
happiness is concerned." 

" Of course I am speaking from a purely 
personal standpoint," I added, " for if there 
is any truth in our traditions, the old chaps 
must have had a rum old time in more ways 
than one." 

" I fancy," Dora said, reflectively, " that 
there can now be but very little skin re- 
maining on your teeth." 

I saw I had had a narrow escape, and felt 
proud of my successful squirm. 

" A bakery is a place where they bake," 
she went on, evidently pondering on the ec- 
centricities of our mother-tongue. 
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"A butchery is ^ not a place where they 
butch, however," I remarked. " Botch is the 
correct term for their modus operandV^ 

I have not kept bachelor's hall for noth- 
ing ; it has been deuced expensive. 

" Nor do you find lost things at a foun- 
dry," I continued. 

" A place where they make guns is a gun- 
nery ; what is the place where they make 
pistols called ? " 

" A mint," said I, as pleasant memories of 
hours spent with Father Dumas and his 
quartette of immortal swash-bucklers floated 
in my mind. 

" That was a great many years ago," she 
answered, looking wise. 

" What a remarkable memory you have," 
said I. 

" You still read those horrid French nov- 
els, I suppose ? " 

" Allow me to inform you that you are 
mistaken. Miss Dora." 
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"Did you stop reading them to please 
me ? " she asked, with a gratified look. 

" I was about to remark when you inter- 
rupted me that there are horrid novels and 
French novels, but no horrid French nov- 
els," I responded, airily, enjoying her look 
of chagrin, then added as a second thought, 
— " unless you translate them ; then I defy 
any person of intelligence to enjoy them." 

Dora does not read French; which ac- 
counts for hpr objections to my favorite 
diversion. In fact, I think she entirely over- 
looks its existence as a spoken language, and 
believes French novels to be written by Eng- 
lish men, who are ashamed to tell their stories 
in what she calls a respectable language. 

" English is funny," she remarked, sulkily, 
returning to the subject. I saw my chance 
and took it. 

" Yes," said I, " it is amusing. You should 
learn to speak it." 

She scowled at me. Her frown is a very 
fierce piece of facial profanity, so I looked 
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shocked and lighted another " stick of vapory 
joy." That is what a friend of mine with 
poetic failings calls a cigarette. 

A bee buzzed cheerfully around my head ; 
there was a declaration of independence 
loudly promulgated by a bandy-legged 
rooster scratching on the gravel path and in 
the distance a hidden fragment of bob- veal 
made tearful and melodious inquiries as to 
the present location and probable length of 
absence of his mama. 

I lay back and puflfed a cloud of smoke 
that wound its way lazily upward to the roof 
of the veranda, sneaked out in little circles 
of white between the leaves of the vines, 
spread a delicious fragrance in the air and — 
I I suddenly became aware that my source 
^of solace had disappeared, so I sat up as a 
pair of rosy lips duplicated my cloud at the 
other end of the hammock. Dora was 
smoking my cigarette, 

" Dora," I remarked, sternly, " that is ex- 
tremely unladylike." 
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" My eye I " said Dora. 

I am sorry to say since she read a book 
about some disreputable artist fellows, this 
has been one of Dora's favorite expressions. 

I looked at her reprovingly. Dora laughed 
and actually had the impudence to blow a 
series of rings aimed directly at me. I shud- 
dered as a reminiscence of a previous sum- 
mer was recalled to mind. Girls and rings 
are subjects for consideration to be kept 
widely apart by wise men ; the more distant 
the better. 

" Stop it," I said. 

" Why ? " she asked. 

" Because," I answered, vaguely. 

"That is a woman's reason," she per- 
sisted. 

"Dora," said I, with a sage air, "you 
take for granted a thing that has been a 
grave subject of doubt since mankind was 
first invented, namely, that a woman is ca- 
pable of reasoning : a man was given brains 
to think with, it is true, but " — 
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" And a woman ? " 

" Nature abhors a vacuum." 

" Why ? " 

This was a poser. I could see no reason 
to assign for the vagaries of Dame Nature, 
so I answered as before but with more em- 
phasis, "Because." 

" You don't know what you are talking 
about," she remarked with conviction. 

As the subject of discussion was Woman 
I did not feel hurt. 

"You said it was a woman's reason, 
therefore you should understand it," I said, 
passing his bee-ship to other pastures with 
my cap. 

"But a woman doesn't understand her 
own reasons." 

This statement was so frank in its truth- 
fulness that it startled me and I sat up in 
surprise. 

Dora giggled so gleefully that the whole 
hammock became agitated with her mirth. 

" I thought I'd wake you up," she said, 
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In Dora's Mama's Hammock 21 

" I didn't mean it, you know. I was only 
joking." 

" A woman generally is joking when she 
tells the truth," I responded, ungallantly. 
" She only does it in fun, you know. Stop 
smoking that vile cigarette." 

For some strange reason, she obeyed. " I 
didn't think you would mind," she said, 
meekly, " I'll throw it away if you like." 

" Don't you dare ! " I said. " Hand it to 
me like a lady." 

She did so and I took it, carefully avoid- 
ing her playful attempts to scorch my fin- 
gers. 

" What shall I do now ? " she asked, hum- 
bly. 

"Have another," said I, extending my 
case with one hand while with the other, I 
placed in my mouth the precious butt that 
her puckered lips had embraced. 

" You rascal," she cried, but there was a 
twinkle of merriment in her eyes, as she 
emptied my cigarette case into her lap. 
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" Now," she announced, radiantly, " I shall 
have cigarettes to burn." 

I ignored her slang. 

" Who taught you to smoke cigarettes ? " 
I asked. 

" Willy," she answered, promptly. 

Willy is her small brother, aged ten and 
full of mischief. 

Just then I caught sight of Dora's mama's 
buckboard coming slowly up the hill, so 1 
said good-bye hastily, and walked across the 
lawn as Willy climbed to a commanding 
position on a gatepost. 

" Willy," said I, pausing beside him, and 
as I spoke I held up a quarter, " who taught 
you to smoke cigarettes ? " 

" Dora," said Willy. 




CHAPTER II 

ON THE BRIDGE 

When Dora's mama's coachman stopped 
the buckboard at a signal from his mistress, 
I felt a little ill at ease, but bowed and 
smiled, and said, " Good-afternoon," with a 
fairly successful attempt to appear uncon- 
cerned. 

She looked me over for a moment. 

" Thank you," she said, " for your kind 
assistance at our tea this afternoon." 

I hate sarcasm in a woman. Worcester- 
shire sauce would be more in place in a 
strawberry ice cream soda. 

" Really," I began. 

" I was obliged to distribute the refresh- 
ments personally," she continued. Ice 
cream must have figured largely in the 
menu or her tone belied her shamefully. 

23 



24: Two Summer Girls and I 

" You were the one man on whom I de- 
pended. When you ran away Mr. Cowley 
was the only one left to help." 

" But," said I, " one minister is worth a 
roomful of ordinary wicked men." 

" Not at a Country Club Tea." 

" Of course," I assented, " Country Club 
Tea isn't quite in the line of a spiritual com- 
forter," meaning Cowley. 

I fear she thought I said sj>irituous, but I 
am almost certain I didn't. 

"No doubt that was the cause of your 
sud( en departure," she said, icily. 

" )ne of the causes," I said, with a sad 
atte apt at a smile. 

Now it was my turn to misunderstand. I 
did not quite catch her next remark but 
seized at the opportunity to reinstate my- 
self in favor that I thought I saw. 

" Yes," I said. " Of course I should not 
have spoken of it if you had not mentioned 
the subject, but that really was the cause of 
my going." 
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" What was ? " she asked in a puzzled tone. 

" The scarcity of cake." 

"On the contrary," she said, severely, 
"there was a good deal of the shortcake 
left over." 

I saw where I had made my mistake and 
became reckless in consequence. 

" Exactly," said I, " but I am too tall ; in 
fact I have outgrown it, beside I had so 
much appetite I feared I would disgrace my- 
self, so I left. It was a great sacrifice on 
my part I assure you as shor£cake is my 

favorite bever I mean tipple. If there 

is anything that would induce me to leave 
home and mother that thing is shortcake." 

"Indeed? Your mother shall have my 
recipe at once," she said, in her chilliest 
voice. " Good-afternoon. Drive on, Gal- 
lagher." 

This last remark reminded me strongly 
of a slang expression so grotesquely out of 
place on her precise lips, that I laughed in 
her face instead of saying good afternoon as 
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the buckboard drove away. Then I tramped 
down the hill toward home. 

The truth of the matter was that all the 
male population and a good share.of the fe- 
male were over at Quogue watching the 
baseball game. I had gone on the three 
preceding years and yelled myself hoarse 
whenever one of the players on the other 
side made an error but it had taken a tre- 
mendous concentration of effort to produce 
this gl^-d result as defeat had been our re- 
ward on each of these occasions. It was a 
blessing that I was not a resident of Quogue 
for if I had yelled whenever one of the 
Westhampton nine made an ass of himself 
by a "muflf" or a "strike-out" my voice 
would have entirely disappeared in the first 
inning and been missing yet. A dim 
suspicion that possibly I possessed the at- 
. tributes of an able-bodied hoo-doo lead me 
to remain . at home from motives of the 
purest philanthropy ; besides Dora was not 
going, a piece of information procured from 
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Willy after a judicious application of ginger 
snaps and sarsaparilla at the beach in the 
morning. 

This was Saturday afternoon and a num- 
ber of the older dames summering at West- 
hampton had fallen into the bad habit of 
giving a ghastly imitation of a five o'clock tea 
at the Country Club on this day each week. 
Thinking Dora would be there I dressed 
with a sigh and walked over. When I ar- 
rived the only man present was Mr. Cowley, 
the country rector, but I met Dora's mama 
on the veranda. She was suspiciously 
cordial, which I attributed to the lack of 
handsome and amiable young men, but 
afterward discovered was caused by another 
reason. However, before I knew it, I had 
promised to personally distribute a bun and 
cup of tea to each of the women present 
when the time for that joyful festivity 
should arrive. Then I found out that Dora 
was not there, which satisfactorily accounted 
for her mama's cordiality and lep-d me to 
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change my mind about remaining. As I 
thought it best not to cast a damper on their 
mirth, I did not announce my intention of 
•taking my departure but quietly fled in the 
direction of Beaver Dam Creek, near which is 
located Dora's mama's cottage, leaving King 
Cowley to hold his court without opposi- 
tion. Dora was in the hammock asleep 
when I arrived, but one ambitious fly was 
hovering around her fluffy head and finally 
wound up his nonsense by lighting on her 
mouth, which proved conclusively that he 
had his lucid moments. Dora woke up at 
once. 

" I thought it was you," she said, with a 
yawn. 

" On your lip ? " I asked, hopefully. 

She gave a sleepy smile but did not take 
the hint. Then I sat down in the hammock 
and we passed a very pleasant afternoon to- 
gether which ended with my second en- 
counter with mama as before related. 

That night while the twilight was slowly 
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melting to the sullen shade of evening, I 
was standing on the wooden bridge that 
crosses Beaver Dam Creek, trying to make 
out in the sombre depths below the forms of 
fish that I knew were not there at the same 
time listening joyously to the faint song of 
praise that the residents of a large and pros- 
perous duck farm were chanting in the dis- 
tance when Dora and her brother Willy 
came down the road together. 

" Why, Teddy," she exclaimed, in a tone 
of astonishment, " I thought you were going 
to Moriches to-night." 

"Eats!" said WiUy. "You can't fool 
me, sis." 

I looked at him reproachfully. 

"Oh, it's aU right," he said. "I don't 
mind, only I don't want you to think you 
can jolly me the way you do Dora and Polly 
Peters." 

Dora looked suspicious. 

" Do you ? " she asked. 

I admitted Polly Peters and denied Dora, 
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and accepted the cigarette Willy hospitably 
offered me. 

" Of course," said Dora, leaning against 
the railing of the bridge, "your jollying 
Polly Peters isn't my business." 

"Of course it isn't," I acknowledged, 
cheerfully. " Nor mine either ; it is a pleas- 
ure, not an occupation." Then Willy and I 
exchanged winks. 

" It looks to me like very hard work," she 
said, crowding an inoffensive pebble through 
a crack of the bridge with the toe of one 
tiny russet tie. 

" It is when you are watching us," I an- 
swered, calmly. "At other times it is al- 
most too easy." 

" Is she so silly as that ? " she asked, as 
the pebble fell with a splash. 

" Her good sense is beyond doubt since 
she avails herself of my society at times." 

" You enjoy making a fool out of a girl, 
don't you ? " said Willy. 

" You are mistaken, my sweet child. I 
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have no desire to improve the female mind 
— my aim is to endure, not elevate." 

Willy chuckled as Dora t)it her lip. Tlien 
he climbed up on the railing and borrowed 
a light from my cigarette. 

" I wish you would tell me what you see 
in Dora," he remarked, looking at her as he 
might at a pet rabbit. 

" I see through your sister not into her," 
I said, imitating his glance. 

" H'm'mh ! " sniffed Dora. " If you did 
you wouldn't be so well pleased with your- 
self." 

" Cowley sends her Huyler's candy every 
week," explained Willy, good-naturedly. 

" You are responsible for my good opinion 
of myself," I said, nodding my thanks. 

" Why," said Dora, " I think you are a 
silly." 

" Precisely," said I ; " the resulting con- 
clusion is obvious." 

Willy laughed again. He really is a re- 
markably bright child. 
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"She is rather pretty," he continued, 
"but you ought to see her try to turn a 
somersault." 

" I should be delighted if she would favor 
us," I said, looking at Dora expectantly, 
but she only stuck out her tongue. 

It reminded me of a ripe strawberry nest- 
ling in a little red rose, only nicer. 

" She isn't a bad hand at leapfrog on a 
rainy day when mama is out," he went 
on, " only she wants to do all the jumping." 

"How selfish," I murmured, as Dora 
turned scarlet. 

" Willy, if you don't keep still, I'll throw 
you into the creek," she threatened. 

Willy laughed defiantly. 

" If you do, I'll tell old Mooley Cow you 
smoke cigarettes and put an end to your 
pious bluff," he said. 

I murmured a prayer that he might keep 
his word. 

" I wish mama heard you speak so disre- 
spectfully of Mr. Cowley." 
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'' I know you will tell her all right," said 
Willy. " You know Mooley Cow, Teddy ? " 

" I have that agony," I replied, politely. 

"I call him that because on Sundays I 
have to hear Cowley moo," said the kid, 
with a chuckle. 

" You require no justification, William. I 
quite agree with you." 

" You two are a nice couple," said Dora. 

" Guilty," said I. 

"What are you going to do to-night, 
Teddy ? " she asked. 

"Pray for rain," said I, remembering 
Willy's expo^. " If it comes I shall call on 
you and watch the game." 

" Fresh." 

" Certainly ; a second-hand rain wouldn't 
suit me at all. I have that every morning." 

" You don't look it," said Dora, spitefully. 

" Dora, the proper method of noticing 
your friend's dryness is to say, ' Have one on 
me, old chappie,' not by personal remarks." 

"Look here, children," said Willy. "I 
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know I am a nice little boy but, if some- 
body should happen ^o give me a quarter, 
you wouldn't mind if I went to the store to 
spend it, would you ? " 

" I admit I might be induced to take a 
philosophical view of your absence. Bill," I 
replied, but Dora murmured that she hoped 
if he should endeavor to lose himself, suc- 
cess might crown his efforts in such a tone 
that his ire became aroused at once. 

" You needn't be so sassy about it," he 
said. " You told me he'd think a quarter 
was cheap." 

"What's that?" said I. -^'This smacks 
of blackmail." 

" Kun along, Willy," said Dora. 

Willy paused for a final shot. 

" You'd have to get some one else to but- 
ton your shoes for you if I didn't turn up." 

"Delightful task," I said. 

"You can have it, Teddy. It's worth 
more than a nickle a foot anyway." Willy 
changed his mind and returned as he spoke. 
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" I bid four cents," said I. 

Dora smiled. 

"I would pay you as much as I would 
Willy," she said, generously. 

" I get ten cents for rubber boots," said 
WiUy. 

"My rate for rubber boots will be two 
and one-half cents," I replied with decision. 

"So far as ordinary walking shoes are 
concerned," I continued, " it will be twenty 
cents daily easily earned." 

" Twenty cents ? " asked Dora. 

" At Willy's rates if you pay by length," 
I explained, with my sweetest smile. 

"Willy," said Dora, "on no account go 
away." 

"You'd think Dora's feet were big if you 
saw the bills for her shoes," remarked t\^illv. 

" No doubt I should kick if I had to foot 
them," I replied. "I liave often noticed 
the smaller a woman's foot the larger the 
bill. I would soon be a bankrupt I am 
sure." 
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Dora smiled and I felt repaid for my 
effort. 

" I am going down to see Polly Peters," 
she announced. 

" So am I. How are you going ? " 

"In the rowboat. You can row me 
down." 

"My ability is undeniable," I admitted, 
helping myself to a seat on the railing as I 
spoke. " Good-bye, Dora." 

" How lazy you are," she said, disgustedly. 

" A lazy person," I observed, with owlish 
wisdom, "is one who declines to do work 
that we are too languid to do ourselves." 

" Goosie. What will you do ?" 

" I am going to sit here and tell Willy 
stories. Isn't that so, young person ? " 

" Yes," said Willy, " if they are naughty." 

"Oh," said Dora, incautiously, "that's 
where he ^ets them all, is it ? " 

I looked pained. 

" I have lots of fun with Dora," said Willy, 
from his perch on the rail. " I go up in her 
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room and lock the door so she can't run ; 
then I tell them to her." 

For the first time since my childhood's 
days I blushed. Dora looked dangerous, 
but Willy disregarded her scowl. 

" The door business is a bluflf, you know," 
he went on. " I got mad one day in the 
middle of one of your best and had to climb 
out of the window to get away ; then she 
was angry for a week because, when w^e 
made up, I had forgotten the rest of it. 
You tell her, Teddy. You know. About 
the" — 

. At this interesting point of the conversa- 
tion Willy fell in the creek. Dora says she 
didn't push him, but I have my doubts. 



CHAPTER III 

IN A ROWBOAT 

It cost me a dollar bill to soothe Willy's 
injured feelings when he emerged from his 
submarine investigations. Then he gave us 
his blessing and trudged home leaving Dora 
and me to continue our discussion as to the 
best method of traversing the mile that lay 
between us and Polly Peters' house on Ap- 
aucuck Point. 

" No," said I, " ever since I learned to sail 
a boat I have not rowed one and I don't in- 
tend to begin again. It is a principle, Dora, 
not a prejudice." 

"What is the difference?" she asked. 
At times I am glad that the female mind is 
not logical. 

"Your mother's desire to provide you 
with a husband is the result of a principle, 
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while her objections to my charming per- 
sonality remaining long within your reach 
is a prejudice." 

" It sounds all right," said Dora. " Does 
it mean anything ? " 

" As much as I do." 

"Don't be afraid. I don't want you," 
she said, reassuringly. 

" That's why I enjoy your society," I re- 
torted. " It's exciting but not dangerous." 

Dora carefully gathered up her skirts and 
picked her way on tiptoe through the damp 
grass to the little dock beside the bridge. I 
watched her, contentedly puffing my cigar- 
ette, as she stepped into the rowboat with 
the usual volley of little screams girls think 
appropriate for such exhibitions. Then she 
placed the oars carefully in the rowlocks, 
and looked up at me with a triumphant 
smile. 

"Come down and untie the boat," she 
said. 

" How am I to go ?" I asked. 
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" There is a good road I believe," she re- 
marked, heartlessly. 

" But I am tired," I objected. 

"Do be original," said Dora. "I have 
heard other people say the same thing." 

" Pooh ! '^ said I. " I have no desire to be 
misunderstood, beside originality is alto- 
gether a matter of circumstance. For in- 
stance, I might think of something Shake- 
speare thought of before I had a chance to 
distinguish myself. It would be absolutely 
original but who would give me credit for 
it?" 

" Shakespeare was a deer-stealer," observed 
Dora, in tones of severest condemnation. 

" I can't blame Divine William," said I, 
looking at her. " I've seen several little 
dears I would like to steal myself." 

She evidently considered my remark 
beneath notice, for she returned to the pre- 
vious topic, as she stole a sly glance at her- 
self on the shining surface of the creek. 

" I don't understand about originality." 
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" I am not surprised," I said, wisely. 
" People with brains have experienced the 
same difficulty." 

Then before she had a chance to say any- 
thing vicious I continued, " Let me give you 
an example. Now at this precise moment I 
feel as though I would like to have a drink, 
but a number of other men in various por- 
tions of the globe are undoubtedly expe- 
riencing exactly the same sensation. We are 
all original ; no one told us that we needed a 
drink. We have evolved the idea from our 
inner consciousness entirely unaided, yet if 
we should go and get one what would 
people say ? " 

" That you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self," said Dora, promptly. 

"There," I answered. "That's the sort 
of encouragement originality receives." 

*• Good-bye, Theodore." 

** * Fare-the-well and if forever, 
Then forever fare ' p 
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Oh, I say, you have forgotten to trim the 
boat." 

" Have I ? " she said, in alarm. " I didn't 
know they trimmed boats." 

" Certainly they do. Haven't you ever 
heard the expression ' Feather your oars.' 
That's part of the process. Lend me your 
sash and I will show you." 

Dora fell into the trap and, handing me 
the broad red satin ribbon that bound her 
waist, relieved my mind of the horrible fear 
that 'I might have to leg it to the Point, for 
wrapping it around me in genuine Saint 
Patrick's Day fashion I stepped into the 
boat. Then I sat down in the stern quite 
at peace with all the world. 

" Give Avay all," I murmured, pleasantly. 

" I'll wait till you have finished," she 
said. 

" The boat is trimmed," I answered. " In 
other words the ballast is properly placed." 

" Oh," she said, in a disappointed tone, 
'' then you are the trimming ? " 
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" Isn't it sufficiently ornamental ? " 

Dora felt outwitted, so pouted deliciously. 
I admired and said nothing. 

" Get out of the boat, you horrid thing," 
she said. 

" But," argued I, " the boat has drifted 
half-way across the creek." 

" You have got on duck trousers," she 
said, pointedly. 

" Let us discuss the question." 

" Don't you think I know duck when I see 
it ? " she answered, indignantly. 

" Possibly, but that isn't the point. My 
presence in the stern makes the boat row 
easier." 

" A sandbag would do as well." 

"I'll pretend I'm a sandbag. I'd bo a 
whole bar to please you." 

"I've heard that you have tried to be on 
other occasions to please yourself," she said, 
icilj^ Then with a sigh she continued, 
" Of course you must have vour own wav." 

" Of course," I assented. " Have the good- 
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ness to remember that in the future. It 
may save time." 

Dora usually rowed very nicely for a girl, 
but in this case it was for a boy so she did 
exceptionally well. She paused after we 
had gone about a block and looked toward 
the bank. 

" I knew it," she said. " There is Miss 
Wheeler," and she groaned dismally. 

" What is the difference ? " I asked, try- 
ing to recognize the female on the veranda 
of the boarding-house, but failing, although 
it was still quite light. 

" She is such an old chatterbox. She will 
tell everybody she knows that you were too 
lazy to row me and I wanted your company 
so badly that I rowed you." 

" I take it Miss Wheeler is a truthful old 
party," said I. 

" I don't know what she will think." 

"Probably that we are an old married 
couple," I suggested. 
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" I think she is near-sighted. I hope she 



is." 



(Dora thinks she is a Christian.) 

" Short-sighted at any rate or she would 
have had some kind of husband. A man 
can be a bachelor from choice, but a woman 
is never an old maid for any reason than a 
lack of proposals." 

" You don't like old maids ? " 

"I once wrote a lecture on a method of 
exterminating them." 

" I should like to try it on Miss Wheeler. 
She told Emmy Gordon that I was an af- 
fected little thing." 

" So you are," I replied, with enthusiasm. 

" I'll splash you," she cried, in great in- 
dignation. 

" It isn't my sash, besides I wish to ex- 
plain." 

" Go on," she commanded, with one oar 
poised threateningly in the air. 

" I call on you frequently, don't I ? " 
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" There is no denying that," she said, sor- 
rowfully. " We all have our troubles." 

"Well then, I might be said to affect 
your society." 

"You do. Mama says I am losing all 
my manners." 

I felt sorry that I had taken the trouble 
to explain and an impertinent bullfrog said, 
"Kerchunk," with great emphasis several 
times in rapid succession. I threw the butt 
of my cigarette at him hoping he might 
think it was a fire-fly and have an internal 
conflagration of his own but was disap- 
pointed and Dora rowed on. 

" Do you know you have a great many 
faults ? " asked Dora. 

" I have no desire to be an angel while I 
can enjoy your society." 

" Do you know what they are ? " 

" Certainly. Most of them are cultivated. 
You have pretty pink cheeks and a white 
skin. To impress this more forcibly on the 
mind of your admirers you deliberately 
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stick on a piece of black court plaster in the 
vicinity of your pet dimple. Now I have a 
beautiful character which would not receive 
its due appreciation if I didn't cultivate a 
fault or two by way of contrast." 

" Have you dimples in your character ? " 
she asked. 

"I never bore an unblemished reputa- 
tion." 

" Dimples are not blemishes." 

"It is always a good plan to make the 
best of things that cannot be helped," I 
observed, philosophically. 

" Polly Peters has freckles." 

" Very few," said I, " and those only in 
the summer." 

" Do you like them ? " 

" On Polly, yes. They are like the dots 
over the French words — to accent her 
beauty." 

" Oh, bother Polly ! " she cried, pettishly. 

" I do frequently, I am ashamed to say," 
I answered, blandly. 
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" I am now going to tell you your faults, 
and if I find you have committed suicide, 
as a result of your learning your real char- 
acter, when I wake up in the morning, I 
shall feel that I have only done my duty." 

" Humph," said I. " Your duty is like 
good roast beef — rarely done." 

" Hush ! " 

"One moment. I listen on condition 
that when you have finished I may tell you 
yours." 

" All right," she said, " if I get through 
before bedtime." 

" Go ahead." 

I lay comfortably back in the stern of the 
rowboat with a fresh cigarette and prepared 
to be libeled. 

" First. You are lazy." 

I nodded encouragingly. 

" You have guessed my life-secret," I 
said, trying to look unmasked. 

" You are always saying sarcastic things." 
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"About other people though," I said, 
pleadingly. 

" At times I am other people." 

" Of course," I said. " I have seen you 
when you were not quite yourself, but it is 
hardly a habit yet, besides there is always 
the Gold Cure to fall back on." 

" Theodore ! " 

I subsided in the stern. A cardinal 
flower crimsoned out in the dusk like a 
polka-dot on a summer girl's shirt-waist and 
a baby crab skimmed safely by, in spite of 
Dora's vicious attempt to prod it in the 
solar plexus with an oar. 

" Continue your slanders," I said, resign- 
edly. 

She paused to draw a long breath before 
beginning and rested on her oars. Her 
duck yachting cap was pushed jauntily back 
on her little blonde head and her teeth 
shining white between the full red lips that 
were curving in a smile made me think of 
currants dabbled with sugar and strewn 
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Avith other currants. (Dora certainly has a 
most appetizing mouth as a certain fly will 
bear witness to if you have any doubts.) 
The exercise had tinged her cheeks with 
color that could safely stand comparison 
with the last splash of salmon-pink flaring 
on the sky above the woods fringing the 
source of Beaver Dam Creek, and there was 
a malicious spai:kle lighting her blue eyes, 
so, as she laughed gently to herself, she made 
a picture not to be looked on and easily for- 
gotten. 

" Change cars," she said, suddenly, no- 
ticing my abstraction. 

" I am lazy and sarcastic. Pray go on." 

"And horribly conceited." 
f " Your fault again. Since you told Polly 
Peters that I was a bright fellow, I have 
had fatty degeneration of my modesty 
wiiich has resulted in the sad condition you 
describe with such consideration." 

" Did she tell you that ? " 

" She did." 
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" The telltale. Did she tell you what 
else I said ? " 

" Was it mean ? " 

" Yes-es. I'm afraid so." 

" That is not the sort of thing that Polly 
repeats," I said, telling the truth for once 
in my life. 

Dora flushed angrily. 

" I believe you are in love with that girl," 
she said. 

" The opinion of an expert is always valu- 
able," I answered. 

There was a silence unbroken save by the 
creaking of the rowlocks. 

" She is fool enough to have you." 

" Thank you." 

More silence. The water went slap-slop 
against the bow ; a swallow made a tobog- 
gan slide of the atmosphere,* while the 
breeze took a loose wisp of hair from be- 
hind Dora's ear and blcAV it into a blonde 
pennon. 

" You are insincere," she said, soberly. 
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"My manners are passably good I ad- 
mit." 

" I despise hypocrisy." 

I laughed aloud. 

" My dear Dora," I said, " you are now- 
trying to make me think you are jealous of 
Polly Peters when you know as well as I do 
that you are not." 

" Why are you sure of that ? " 

" Because you look and act as though you 
were. Remember I have met flirts before." 

" How dare you ? " she cried. 

" I am telling you your faults." 

She quickened her stroke. 

" I am listening," she said. 

"Very Avell. You are a conscienceless 
coquette, and Avish to monopolize the atten- 
tion of every man you meet. You would 
flirt with a cigar Indian if he could recipro- 
cate. You are so frivolous that you are ab- 
solutely unreliable and so selfish that if you 
had your way every fellow in Westhampton 
would be breaking his heart over you 
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though you wouldn't touch them with your 
foot if they were made into rag carpet. 
You fancy that every man admires you and 
that every woman is consumed with envy be- 
cause of your superior attractions. You 
have some brains but don't trouble to use 
them." 

"Stop! stop!" 

" What you need is intellectual dumb-bell 
exercise, less to eat and more to do, a good 
snubbing and a male flirt whom you care 
for to show you how you make others un- 
happy." 

" I hate you ! " she cried. " I hate you ! " 

Then the bow of the boat ran up on the 
top of an eel-box anchored in the creek and 
I jumped to my feet as the stern, for a mo- 
ment, plunged beneath the level of the 
water. There was a sudden cascading over 
the rear seat and, as I stepped quickly into 
the bow, the water rolled up the bottom be- 
yond the thwart on which Dora hopped 
with an agility born of experience. 
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I had to laugh. Dora was standing on 
the centre seat balancing with both arms 
for fear of stepping down into the intruding 
moisture which filled the boat to the depth 
of half an incli. 

" That is what you get for hating people 
who are fond enough of you to tell you the 
truth," I remarked, reprovingly. 

It was quite dark now. 

"You. will have to bail out," she an- 
swered, ignoring my rebuke. 

" Excuse me. I am ballast, and ballast is 
quite incapable of bailing, especially when 
it is hated." 

She looked at me appealingly. 

" I mav fall oflf," she said. 

I admitted the possibility of such a horri- 
ble occurrence without reservation and sat 
down on the bow. 

" Please don't be mean." 

"Many a man has had his sentimental 
feet moistened in the cold water of disdain 
after you have tempted him from his perch 
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of indiflference," I replied, allegorically. 
" This is retribution." 

" Don't be literary. I'm frightened half 
to death," she murmured. 

" It's very becoming," I said, intending to 
comfort her. 

" Bail out the water immediately." 

This in most commanding tones. 

I issued a declaration of independence by 
striking a light. Then I dictated terms. 

" Say that you don't hate me." 

" But I do." 

"I'm sorry," I said, politely. "Have a 
cigarette? We may have to stay here a 
long time — ^until you cease to regard me 
with aversion." 

" Teddy, please." 

This beseechingly. 

I laughed. 

" Teddy dearr 

" You can't escape so cheaply." 

" Teddy, I don't hate you." 

"Cross your heart?" I said, interroga- 
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tively, with vivid reminiscences of youthful 
vows. 

" Yes, you " — 

"You what?" 

" You darling." 

This seemed more promising so I pre- 
pared to bargain with her. 

" What will you give me for ransom ? " 

Dora hesitated, then a smile stole across 
her little 'petulant mouth. 

" A kiss," she said, with a wild endeavor to 
blush which resulted in unmitigated failure. 

I held out my hand and, with this help, 
she made a jump to the front seat. Then I 
sat down where she had been standing and 
soon disposed of the water. 

" NoAv for the ransom." 

" I'll give you credit on my books for the 
one you stole this afternoon," she said, 
triumphantly. 

It was my turn to chuckle. 

" You mean the fly that tickled your lip 
and waked you up ? " I asked. 
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" Yes, if that is what you wish to call it. 
You see I was Avaiting for you to come all 
the afternoon so as soon as you opened the 
gate I went fast asleep. I wanted to see if 
you would dare," said this guileless creature. 

I felt defrauded. Dora had mistaken the 
fly's caress for a theft of mine. I was 
sorry now I had not yielded to the tempta- 
tion since the name of the deed was to be 
given me. 

" Yet you hate hypocrisy ! Come down 
here and row the raft." 

Dora obeyed without a murmur. She 
was enjoying her victory. 

" I shall have my middle name changed 
to St. Anthony," I observed, casually, as we 
started after taking an aflFectionate farewell 
of the eel-box. 

Dora's eye flashed. 

" I didn't wish you to kiss me," she said. 

"Pardon me. No girl could possibly 
have looked so kissable if her intentions 
had not been osculatory." 
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" We will change the subject." 

" I think we had better," I said, in an in- 
jured tone. 

" You seem to regret it," she said, and I 
detected a ring of displeasure in her tone. 

" I do," I answered. 

" I mean changing the subject." 

" I don't." 

"Why do you regret the thing regret- 
^d?" 

This was a trifle complicated but I an- 
swered promptly. 

"Because stolen sweets are the best. 
You have robbed the — er — transaction." - 

"I object," she cried. "Two or more 
parties make a transaction." 

" We wdll change the subject," I said, 
haughtily. 

The creek was now widening out prepara- 

*tory to attaching itself to the Great South 

Bay, Aloft on the tip of the liberty-pole 

on Apaucuck Point a lantern glimmered in 

futile rivalry with the moonlight just be- 
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ginning to stream over the gaunt shadowy 
outline of the beach that thrusts itself like 
a protecting arm between the ocean and the 
wind-stirred waters of the glistening bay. 

For a moment we floated along in silence, 
then suddenly Dora asked : " What was 
your method of getting rid of the old 
maids ? " 

I was quite willing to explain. 

"It was very simple. After a woman 
reached forty, if she was unmarried I would 
force her to take out a special license with 
an attendant fee of five hundred dollars, 
payable annually in advance. Each would 
be given a tag to be displayed prominently 
on her person with her age, and a number 
engraved upon it. If caught outdoors 
without it they Avould be taken to a pound, 
and kept three days for possible identifica- 
tion and redemption, but if no one came to 
pay their fine of fifty dollars, they would 
be put out of their misery in some painless 
and inexpensive manner." 
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Dora giggled gleefully, as a rowboat 
came up the creek. 

" Fancy ! " said she, " any one paying fifty 
dollars to get an old fright like Miss 
Wheeler out of the pound. More likely 
they would pay to prevent her escape." 

I struck a match to light another cigar- 
ette, but dropped it hissing into the water 
as the other boat passed us. Miss Wheeler 
was sitting in the stern. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE BAY BEFORE BREAKFAST 

Dora and I had a tiff that morning. 
She says it was my fault. I contend it was 
merely my misfortune, but you shall judge 
for yourself. 

Westhampton from five to seven, if the 
morning is fair, is at its best. No fiery, un- 
tamed city boarder is cantering around to 
obstruct the landscape and "Ye merrie- 
hearted Yokel " is too busy getting break- 
fast ready for the city people to annoy you 
with unsolicited observations about every- 
thing in general. Having remarked this to 
Dora, she at once expressed a desire to take 
a sail .before Breakfast in my cat-boat the 
Dreams, promising to be 'at the dock at 
Apaucuck at seven oclock the next morning. 

As the stag-party which I honored with 
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my company on the previous evening did 
not leave Garrisons — the only place in West- 
hampton that is openly a gin-mill, although 
there are others more retiring in their 
claims for consideration — until four A. m., 
I decided to sleep in the boat until five 
o'clock and then take a bath in the bay for 
an eye-opener. I woke up all right, thanks 
to a rooster with a penchant for indulging 
in vocal pyrotechnics at frequent intervals. 
Then hoisting the sail I steered for Speonk 
Point where the water is deep, and the bot- 
tom, when you get to it, sandy. 

The sun was up but little before me, and 
the bay hardly rippled beneath the gentle 
breeze that tickled it as it passed. The 
surf behind the sand hills on the beach was 
grumbling softly to itself and my crowing- 
friend still contributed vigorous challenges 
to the neighboring chanticleers. Then a 
calf bleated in the distance, and a cat-bird 
made a few hysterical remarks. Nature's 
orchestra was tuning up. 
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I readied Speonk Point and, tlirowing the 
boat up in the Avind, disrobed preparatory 
to diving in. 

Some generous person had added to the 
Dreams' equipment a crab-net with a dead 
crab and a broken handle. I suspected 
Willy of being the contributor and dispensed 
with the late lamented shell-fish. Then 
tossing the crab-net into the cock-pit on the 
sheet-rope, I plunged into the cool water, 
while the Dreams lay placidly on the surface 
of the bay. 

The water was delightful and the fact that 
not another sail was in sight from Moriches 
to Westhampton Beach added to my enjoy- 
ment, for my taste is naturally exclusive on 
such occasions. 

I fooled around in the water for about 
fifteen minutes. Then the wind suddenly 
changed. This fact did not escape the at- 
tention of the Dreams for, as I started to 
swim the fifty feet that lay between us, the 
wind struck her and pushed the boom out 
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at right angles, pulling the sheet-rope 
through the main block with a sharp rattle. 

I expected to see her run into the wind 
again but she did nothing of the sort. On 
the contrary the sail stayed full, and steer- 
ing a straight course for the beach, the 
Dreams started oflF at a good rate of speed 
before the wind. 

As her stern swung around I saw the rea- 
son for her remarkable behavior. The stray 
crab-net had been jerked up by the sheet- 
rope and, chancing to catch over the end of 
the tiller, had jammed against the centre- 
board trunk, effectually preventing her 
from luffing-up, so with flag fluttering and 
the foam gurgling along her sides, the 
Dreams headed for the beach on her own 
hook, leaving me splashing in seven feet of 
water. 

Here was a nice state of affairs. There 
was no reason to expect her to stop, until 
she pushed her saucy nose against the btiy 
shore of the beach a mile away. I could 
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not return to my hotel, for, in the privacy of 
the early morning, I had dispensed with a 
bathing suit and all my clothes had gone 
yachting by themselves. 

Evidently the only thing to do was to 
swim after the Dreams, so after conscien- 
tiously cursing the owner of that infernal 
crab-net, I set my teeth and gave chase to 
the flying cat-boat, quite unmindful of the 
fact, that, had the wind been from another 
quarter, the giddy yacht might not have 
ended her cruise this side of Fire Island, 
forty miles distant ; but the human mind is 
ever ungrateful — at least when it is left in 
the centre of the Great South Bay without 
a bathing suit. 

I swam quarter of a mile and then turned 
over and paddled along on my back. As I 
did so, I saw by the sun that it must now 
be long after seven o'clock. Signs of life 
were perceptible along the shore I was leav- 
ing. As I glanced at the dock at Apau- 
cuck, a sail went flying up the mast and a 
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red tam'o'shanter straw-berried out against 
its whiteness. I recognized the sail and the 
gay cap. 

The sail was on Roy Donald's cat-boat 
the Lulu, and the tam'o'shanter was 
perched on Dora's blonde tresses. Evi- 
dently she had decided to comfort herself 
in my absence with the gay and festive 
Roy, whose horrible attractiveness I knew 
but too well. lie was an art student and 
being an exception to the usual rule drew 
very cleverly. 

His greatest fault was an entirely baseless 
idea that he looked like Du Manner's 
sketches of Little Billee, which hallucination 
was shared to his great delight by a num- 
ber of girls. This necessitated his having a 
collie dog, a pipe, golf stockings and a 
Fedora hat, and sitting on the beach fre- 
quently in close conversation with the long- 
haired pup, according to one of the most 
admired pictures in Trilby. He thought- 
he knew how to sail a boat. Perhaps he 
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did but it was in a foreign language that 
had never been translated. Anyway I took 
no interest in his fool proceedings, so I 
turned on my side and continued to pursue 
the Dreams, now almost at the beach. 

" Hullo," said Koy. " Aboard the drink 
there ! " 

It had taken the Avreck he sailed about 
ten minutes to catch me. I stopped and 
treaded water. 

" Good morning," I said, politely. 

Dora smiled. 

" Are you bathing ? " 

"No," said I. "Can't you see I am 
swinging in a hammock, reading a Sunday 
newspaper ? " 

Eoy chuckled. 

" You must be wrong," he said, " for that 
is always dry reading." 

Dora rewarded him with the fragment of 
a smile, which if the rest was up to sample 
must have been exceedingly desirable. 

" What are you doing in the Avater ? " 
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" I am writing an essay ' On the Muta- 
bility of Human Existence as Evidenced by 
the Tendency of the Eural Agricultural 
Banditta to Associate Themselves with Sum- 
mer Boarders Legal Currency.' To the ig- 
norant, however, it might appear that I am 
swimming," I added, condescendingly. 

" Is that your boat over there ? " asked 
Dora. 

" If you had questioned me on the subject 
. an hour ago, I should have said yes, boldly, 
but subsequent developments have produced 
an element of harassing doubt. That was 
my boat ; until I overhaul it I shall not be 
able to reply deftnitely as to its being 
mine any longer. However we will file 
your interrogation which in due course of 
time will receive our distinguished consider- 
ation and you may expect to be notified at 
our earliest convenience by mail," I added, 
editorially. 

" Did the boat run away from you ? " said 
Dora. 
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" Not at all. I gave it a shove that sent 
it where it is. When I reach it I shall shove 
it again. You see it's a new game I've in- 
vented." 

" Where do you expect to overtake it ? " 

" I have long meditated a trip to Europe," 
I answered, unwinding a coil of seaweed 
from around my neck. 

"Does ihe bathing suit you?" queried 
Eoy. 

" No," said I, " it does not. If I was suited 
I should come aboard your tub at once." 

This sounded strange, but was quite true, 
for I was tired swimming, but the absence 
of a bath robe prevented any such proceed- 
ing. 

The Lulu was drifting along beside me 
with the sail flapping in the wind. 

" Aren't you afraid you will get water on 
the brain ? " said Dora. 

I disdained to answer such a question. 

" Are you touching bottom ? " said Roy. 

" I will if you like." 
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I disappeared for a moment and came up 
under the overhanging stern completely con- 
cealed from view. There was a pause of a 
minute's duration. 

" Why don't he come up ? " asked Dora, 
anxiously. 

"Oh, let him enjoy himself," Eoy an- 
swered, carelessly. 

Another pause, then Eoy remarked : 

" I always thought he was a long-winded 
fakir, but this beats anything I ever saw." 

" Oh, dear ! " cried Dora, " I'm sure he is 
drowned." 

"Nonsense." 

Nevertheless Eoy leaned over the side. 

" What wiU we do, Eoy ? " 

There was a funny little catch in Dora's 
voice that made me feel like a villain. 

" Confound him, anyway," muttered Eoy, 
trimming in the sheet hurriedly. "Don't 
cry, Dora." 

The Lulu started off at a good rate but, as 
I held on to the rudder, I went along also. 
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" I know his mother," said Dora, plain- 
tively. " What ever will I tell her ? She 
makes such lovely lobster salad, too." 

Biff! 

Eoy put the tiller hard down and I had 
to dodge as the rudder blade turned in the 
opposite direction. The Lulu lay in the 
wind and, by the sound of feet on deck, I 
knew that both Eoy and Dora were anx- 
iously scrutinizing the surface of the bay. 
By investigating with my feet, I discovered 
the centre-board was down. 

" Just like Eoy," thought I. " Sailing be- 
fore the wind, too." 

Then I pulled myself under the Lulu and, 
bending over, placed my shoulder against 
the centre-board and, standing on the sandy 
bottom, sent it crashing up through the 
trunk that cased it above. 

There was a volley of feminine screams, 
a scramble, and something sat down very 
hard in the bottom of the boat. 
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I poked my head over the «tern and sur- 
veyed the interior of the Lulu. 

" Good-morning," I said, good-humoredly. 
" Have you performed your customary ab- 
lutions with the usual toilet adjunct ? " 

The something that had struck the bot- 
tom was Dora. She was now seated on the 
fragments of what had once been a parasol. 
Evidently the sudden upheaval of the centre- 
board had taken place as she put one foot 
on the trunk preparatory to stepping across 
the boat, the spectacle I now viewed being 
the result. 

" Hang you, Teddy ! " cried Koy. 

I dodged the bailing dish he hurled at my 
head and it went spinning into the water as 
Roy assisted Dora to her feet. 

" I'd go after it, Roy, only it's too early 
for Siny self-respecting youth to chase the 
can," I said, apologetically. 

Roy tried to rap my fingers with an oar, 
but I dropped back into the briny, uu- 
scathed. 
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"Horrid thing," ejaculated Dora, "you 
frightened me almost to death." 

A bright idea struck Roy, and he suddenly 
went about with the evident intention of 
running me down. As the Lulu started in 
my direction I ducked and kept out of 
sight until she had almost gone by. My 
good luck brought me up just behind Dora. 
This was too good a chance to be lost, so I 
snatched oflf her scarlet tam'o'shanter. 
Dora screamed, and then waxed indignant, 
as I proceeded to put it on my wet head. 

" Take it off," she said. 

" It seems pleasant to be dressed again," 
I said, with a feeling of satisfaction that I 
was no longer cloaked in mystery alone. 

The Lulu had ceased to move. 

" You look pretty," said Roy, with a 
laugh. 

"You might make a picture of me," I 
suggested. The tam was just above water 
as I paddled enough to keep my nose where 
I could use it. 
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" I haven't any materials," said Eoy. 

" Pooh ! " I said, recklessly. " There is a 
better painter on the bow." 

" What would you call the picture ? " 
asked Dora. 

" Neptune Junior," I suggested. 

" A Porpoise in Mid-ocean," said Eoy, un- 
feelingly. He hasn't an atom of romance 
in him, so I excused his bad manners. 

" Lost, Strayed or Stolen, would be bet- 
ter," said Dora. 

" What do you think of my way of spend- 
ing the early morning ? " I asked. 

" It's out of sight," he answered. 

" Thank you. I was afraid it wasn't," I 
replied, feeling relieved. 

" He is such a cunning little tow-head," 
said Dora, patronizingly. 

" That accounts for his being led across 
the bay by his boat." 

Dora laughed in her most silvery tone at 
this horrible pun of Koy's. 

"I'll teach you to be funny," I said, al- 
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lowing myself to sink until the scarlet cap, 
that still adorned my classic brow, was com- 
pletely submerged. 

"I'll never forgive you," cried Dora. 
" The color runs." 

" It will have a chance to swim now," I 
remarked, grimly. Then I let it fly at Roy. 
It struck him full on his clean shirt-front, 
staining it a beautiful red and spattering a 
crimson spray over the immediate vicinity. 
Luckily Dora was up on the bow so she es- 
caped. What Roy said is not fit for publi- 
cation. Even Dora blushed. 

" You were right about the speed of its 
tint," I admitted. 

" Aren't you tired ? " asked Dora. 

" Tired but not attired," I said. 

She evidently didn't know Fate and I 
were playing a skin-game. 

" What made you swim after the boat in- 
stead of walking across lots to the hotel ? " 
she asked, innocently. 

" You forget, Dora, that my constitution 
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is very delicate. The grass in the early 
morning is so damp that I might have wet 
my feet," I said, in an injured tone. 

Dora saw I was laughing at her. 

" Good-bye," ghe said. 

" Hold on," I cried. ^' Tow me over to 
my boat." 

Dora looked at the Dreams quarter of a 
mile away grounded on a shoal. 

"No," she said. "It's too far. I'd be 
late for breakfast and you prefer swimming 
to sailing this morning." 

Koy trimmed in his sheet, though his 
shirt-front blushed at his clumsy seaman- 
ship, and, as the Lulu pointed for Apaucuck, 
Dora stood up on the stern. 

" Have you any message to send ashore ? " 
she asked. 

" You might tell them that you saw me," 
I suggested. " No, on second thoughts you 
had better not." 

Just at this moment the wind changed 
and the boom of the Lulu swung over vi- 
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ciously, striking Dora just below her tennis 
belt. It sent her flying. When she hit the 
water she was within six feet of me. Her 
skirt ballooned up around her but she gave 
a cry of terror and fainted dead away. Be- 
fore she could sink I had her on my shoul- 
der and in a moment gripped the gunwale 
of the cat-boat. Roy helped me to put her 
on the deck. 

" Jump in," I said. 

"What for?" he asked, his face still 
white from the scare he had had. 

" You have got to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of this rescue," I answered. "You 
don't think I'm going to be guyed to death 
do you ? Not on your life." 

" But you saved her," he said. 

" Saved your grandmother ! If I had on 
a dress suit it would be different, but I'm 
going to preserve the proprieties if I have 
to do it by main strength. Come into the 
moisture." 

I saw Dora's eyelid flutter. It was quite 
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evident I had no time to lose, so jumping 
half out of the water I grabbed Roy around 
his golf stockings and pulled him in. He 
struck the bay with a splash and as I re- 
leased my hold went out of sight in the 
murky depths that I had disported myself 
in for the last hour. I waited until he came 
up with his Fedora still on his head though 
flat as a pancake. Then as he spluttered 
forth profanity I ducked him once for luck. 
" Go home and be a hero, like a good lit- 
tle boy," I commanded, as I struck out for 
the Dreams. Roy did as he was bidden, 
but I did not envy him his glory, for I was 
once more dressed in a decent suit of clothes 
and that was happiness enough for me. The 
crab-net has ceased to exist. 



CHAPTEE V 

LATER IN THE DAY 

As Koy had been made such a lion of for 
being pulled into the bay by the leg, I de- 
cided to keep out of Dora's way for a day 
or two so as to give her gratitude a chance 
to boil down to a simple appreciation of her 
own good luck before I permitted her to 
analyze for my benefit the emotions she was 
sure to have imagined that she felt during 
the horrible moment when she floated like 
an aquatic umbrella on the surface of the 
bay. Trouting was one of my favorite 
methods of killing time, when I was weary 
of entertaining females, and called for an 
equal amount of science, so, arming myself 
for the fray with my best bamboo fishing- 
rod and a choice assortment of flies, I 
walked through the woods to the brook 
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with the Widow Malone tagging at my 
heels. The Widow Malone is my fox-terrier, 
named after the heroine of Charles Lever's 
famous song which winds up with this sage 
advice : 

** If for widows yo'd die 
I am to kiss Dot to sigh, 
For they're all like sweet Mistress Malone.'' 

Having met with great success in life as a 
result of the teachings of the Irish Dumas, 
I showed my gratitude by naming my fond- 
est female admirer after the demure lady of 
Athlone. 

The Widow is small, a blonde and like all 
the most attractive members of her sex, a 
creature of moods. She is also an entomol- 
ogist, personal as well as public, and at all 
times keenly alive to the beauties of nature 
such as wood-chucks, rabbits, mud-turtles 
and sand-fleas. Another of her feminine 
traits is her ability to eat heartily at all 
times, while her conscience is a minus quan- 
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tity in which she does not differ much from 
other ladies. Her ears are bro\vn and her 
tail is white, while two canary colored spots 
on her back and shoulders complete her 
tasteful and exquisitely modest garb. She 
was born of poor but Irish parents and con- 
sidered me to be the one truly beautiful 
thing in existence, which proved her to be 
philosophical as well as artistic. Dora said 
that the Widow flattered me, but my trust- 
ful nature repudiated tlie idea with scorn. 
So much for the Widow Malone. 

On the way we met Koy Donald seated 
in a rowboat, with an easel propped up in 
front of him, sketching a decrepid shanty, 
the backbone of which was slowly yielding 
to the demands of specific gravity, before 
settling down to painting. 

After the Widow had inspected his paint- 
box, thereby acquiring a blue streak on the 
nose, I sat down beside him. 

"Well, son," I said, in a fatherly tone, 
" how goes it ? " 
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" Go to the devil," was his gracious re- 
sponse. 

"All in due time," I answered. "Why 
this sudden haste for me to wander to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds ? " 

" You made a fool of me this morning," 
he said, pausing to give the Widow a smeU 
of his ammonia bottle. 
,^ " 'Twas painting the lily," I replied, gently, 
as sweet Mistress Malone made a few vigor- 
ous remarks on the utility of chemical re- 
search, likewise the extreme newness of cer- 
tain paint-spreaders, finally winding up her 
performance by bouncing over the side in 
an excess of indig-nation. I pulled her into 
the boat by the tail whereupon she got even 
with Eoy by shaking herself so vigorously 
that his charcoal sketch became suddenly 
metamorphosed to a water-color. 

I decline to repeat Roy's comments on 
this proceeding, but if there is one thing I 
really envy him, it is his marvelous vocabu- 
lary. Having tossed the Widow ashore by 
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the nap of her neck to prevent Roy obtain- 
ing a horrible revenge with the turpentine 
bottle, I lit a cigarette and, taking no heed 
of the dorgum's frantic requests to be' per- 
mitted to join us, Avhich was prevented by 
the six feet now intervening between the 
boat and the bank, sat down to rest. 

" Nice dog, that Widow Malone," observed 
Eoy, with a wicked look, as he tossed a half- 
emptied tube of vermilion to where the 
lady mentioned was indulging in a vigorous 
wrestling match with a young and juicy 
huckleberry bush. 

"Even though she casts a damper on 
your artistic achievements?" I queried. 
Then I added as an afterthought, "I for- 
got your fondness for cold water." 

" Wow ! " said the Widow, seizing the tube 
of color and making violent efforts to paint 
everything within reach a bright scarlet. 
The woods immediately surrounding as- 
sumed an autumnal tint, and the Widow 
bathed in gore of her own making. 
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I looked on in philosophical silence, for 
my belief in the fertility of the female in- 
tellect in any form as regards the produc- 
tion of methods of getting even Avas so 
firmly grounded that there was left no 
doubt in my mind that Eoy would sooner 
or later have reason to regret his perfidious 
conduct without interference on my part. 
Having demonstrated her ability as an im- 
pressionist, the Widow gave chase to a but- 
terfly whose coloring was hardly of such a 
vivid hue as that with which the relict of 
the late Mr. Malone had bedecked herself. 

" Where is your friend going ? " said Eoy, 
putting in some fine touches as he spoke. 

" She has gone to the nearest farmhouse 
to borrow a mirror, I suppose." 

" What ? " said Eoy. " While there are 
tAvo of the opposite sex to admire her ? She 
is a disgrace to her kind." 

" Eoy," I said. " Could you spare a tube 
of blue paint ? " 

" I could spare anything that would make 
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the Widow Malone happy," he said, gra- 
ciousl}^ " Even her kind master." 

I held out my hand. 

" What are you going to do with it ? " he 
asked. 

" I am thinking of opening a barber shop. 
I've got a sign almost ready and I intend to 
borrow your razor." 

" What reason do you assign for this sud- 
den determination?" asked Eoy, punning 
with villainous deliberation. 

His back was turned toward me and an 
oar lay within easy reach. The sunshine 
gleamed on Beaver Dam Creek and an eagle 
hovered far above in the sky. The breeze 
filtered through the woods and the rattle of 
a wagon in urgent need of greasing sounded 
in the distance. Nature was at peace, but 
I ? The temptation was awful. For a mo- 
ment I struggled with a fiendish impulse to 
assist the unrepentant Eoy in the expiation 
of his crime. 

Then I looked over his shoulder at the 
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picture he was painting and my time of 
weakness had passed. If nature could en- 
dure such an outrage as that Eoy was per- 
petrating and maintain her peacefulness, 
could I not put up with a mucli less heinous 
offence with equal fortitude ? It was a 
noble thought and with the proud conscious- 
ness that I was a better man I sat down and 
abandoned all idea of revenge. In the 
meantime the Widow returned from her so- 
journ in the forest, and rested from her ex- 
ertions while she industriously gnawed Avhat 
remained of a bursted bicycle tire, which 
she had discovered while rambling. 

Eoy turned around. 

"I want advice," he said, hesitatingly. 

" What is her name ? " I asked. 

" That is immaterial," he answered, cau- 
tiously. 

"Very well, then, we will call her the 
dearest, sweetest girl on earth," I suggested. 
I have been there myself. 
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" She is all of that," he said, soberly, "and 
the prettiest thing alive besides." 

I moaned gently to myself. What a 
blessed relief it would be — what an oasis in 
the desert of sickening sentimentality — to 
encounter an ardent lover who would boldly 
admit -that the maiden who had won his 
heart had a face that was homelier than a 
hedge fence and a figure Avhose graceful out- 
lines resembled the general binding limits, of 
an umbrella. But then why long for the 
impossible ? 

" Married or single ? " I asked. 

"You ass," was the reward my interest 
received. 

" Neither ? She jnust be a widow." 

I looked at him suspiciously. Widows 
were not plentiful in Westhampton. 

" She is single," he said. 

" By misfortune or profession ? " I asked. 

" She is single because she won't marry 
me." 

"You mean you are unmarried because 
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she' won't have you. Her disinclination to 
acknowledge you as her lord and master 
does not bar her from indulging in matri- 
monial dissipation w-hen she may see fit," I 
corrected. 

"That's the rotten part of it," he said, 
continuing his onslaught on the beauties of 
Beaver Dam Creek. 

"You might get out an injunction," I 
suggested. 

" Don't improve on nature. You are fool 
enough already without artificial embellish- 
ments," he said, rudely. 

" Is it first love ? " I asked, pityingly. 

" Second." 

"That's much worse," I said, gravely. 
" First love is always a matter of impulse 
and on that account is excusable, but the 
second attack is the result of deliberate pre- 
meditation and malicious forethought." 

"Like a fellow's second drink," com- 
mented Roy. 

" Only worse. You can't put cracked ice 
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on a swelling heart." I spoke with the 
authority of experience. 

" She throws cold water on it though." 

" There," I said, " she is trying to please 
you and you can't see it. She has no doubt 
heard what a hero you are, and, in her best 
bib-and-tucker, is awaiting your approach, 
while you sit here in a rowboat slandering 
the landscape." 

" Look here," said Roy. " This isn't sup- 
posed to be funny." 

" Of course, it isn't supposed to be," I re- 
plied with emphasis. " Matrimony even 
when prospective is too serious a matter for 
jesting." 

" You see," he went on, " I don't know 
much about Avomen." 

After this I began to have hopes of 
Eoy. 

" Any man Avho knows much about women 
is too much of a woman to be much of a 
man," I said, encouragingly, trying to re- 
member where I had heard the remark. 
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" Don't you think I would make a good 
husband ? " 

" Too good to be true," I answered, mak- 
ing a ring and arrow of cigarette smoke. 
" Have you told her of your devouring pas- 
sion ! " 

" Yes," said Koy, truthfully, " the first 
time that I saw her. I do every girl." 

He had unknowingly betrayed to me the 
secret of his astonishing popularity. Any 
one with such courage deserved his success. 

"Did you believe it then?" I asked, 
wonderingly. 

" No," answered Eoy, " but she did." 

"Possibly," I observed, "she has been 
comparing notes with some of those other 
girls." 

Koy shuddered and murmured a prayer. 

" At times," he went on, " I am tempted 
to remain a bachelor " — 

" Tut ! Tut ! There are women intended 
by a divine Providence to remain single, to 
nurse sick people and to provide for the 
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propagation of pussy-cats, but no man was 
even created for any other purpose than to 
be a husband." 

"I think she is in love with another 
man." 

" Does he care for her ? " 

"She thinks he does, but I have my 
doubts." 

" Ask him his intentions," I suggested. 

" What good will that do ? " 

" If he is any sort of fellow he will tell 
you if he is not in earnest," I said, posi- 
tively. 

" Well then," said Roy, " the girl is Dora. 
What do you mean to do ? " 

I was trapped. Only one way offered for 
escape and I availed myself of that. Paus- 
ing a moment to deliberate, I managed to 
get the boat within a yard of the shore. 

" Well ? " said Eoy again. 

" I intend," — I began. 

Whiz ! The WidoAV Malone flcAV through 
the air like a red and white rocket with the 
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bicycle tire bringing up the rear. She had 
been waiting for the opportunity I offered 
her to join us. One jump brought her 
against the easel. Then as it toppled and 
fell over side wise into the creek, the frescoed 
Widow scooted joyously between Eoy's 
duck trousers to their immediate detriment, 
sending him sprawling on the oars, while 
the cause of disaster, laboring under the im- 
pression that the bicycle tire had suddenly 
become an active member of the rodent 
family, perambulated joyously up and down 
shaking it vigorously. Safety lay in flight 
and I sought safety by vaulting over the 
side of the boat into the shallow water, 
relying on my high boots to prevent 
complications. Then as I sprinted through 
the woods, rod in hand, the Widow, still 
faithful to the bicycle tire, came cantering 
after while in the distance Eoy's vocabulary 
went into active service once more. I had 
not committed myself. 
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CHAPTER VI 

UP BEAVER DAM CREEK 

After I felt sure that the distance be- 
tween Eoy and the Widow was sufficient to 
prevent him following our trail in warpaint, 
I slackened my pace and strolled leisurely 
toward the abiding-place of the speckled 
beauties with the Widow forming a scouting 
party on all sides at very nearly the same 
moment. Now before going further a word 
concerning Beaver Dam Creek and its sur- 
roundings. 

At the end of the Great South Bay, a 
mile to the right of the long snake-like 
strait, which connects Quantuck and Shin- 
necock and Hempstead with their larger 
neighbor on the island's southern shore, is 
a stream that runs, with comparatively 
little twisting and turning, into the heart of 
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the mainland for about two miles. Bear- 
ing the odd name of Beaver Dam Creek for 
no other reason apparently than that offered 
by old Keuben Raynor, (because no one had 

ever seen a d n beaver there) its waters 

are kept from the breeze's interference by 
dense Avoods on either side. Cat-tails, wild 
hollyhocks, cardinal flowers, mud-turtles 
and other objects of interest adorn its sedgy 
banks with their delightful presence when 
in season, while large, insect-infested, yellow 
water-lilies freckle the surface in odd cor- 
ners. About quarter of a mile above the 
bridge it doubles in width and becomes 
much deeper for here it is that the springs 
which feed it come bubbling up from the 
sandjT' bottom. Located somewhere between 
this point and the old mill which stands by 
the road separating the ice-pond from the 
furthest extremity of the creek, there is a 
trout-brook. Few of the summer visitors 
know of its existence, for it is a secret w^ell 
guarded by the natives who reserve it for 
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their own amusement. I stumbled on it by 
accident and so did Dora and Polly Peters. 
Neither of the girls ha\^ anything to say 
about it however, Avhich phenomeifS^ilence 
on any subject, I intend to explain. 

The brook is about twenty feet wide and 
runs through the Avoods, with many a sud- 
den bend to the right and left, until it 
reaches a natural clearing where the sun 
warms the side unshadowed by the under- 
growth, which protects the other from the 
invasion of its rays. The water is deep and 
cool along the shady bank, while the bottom 
of yellowish white sand, on the opposite 
side, slopes down, gently at first only to 
deepen abruptly from a foot to two and a 
half as it passes the centre of the rivulet. 

Having arrived at our destination without 
further adventures, the Widow and I pre- 
pared for business and started in to lure the 
finny denizens from the deep. They didn't 
lure for a cent. 

I cast a fly. Then I cast another with 
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equally flattering non-success. Another 
trial resulted in the capture of the Widow, 
who for some reason objected strenuously 
to the presence of a fish hook in the four 
inches of impudence she considered a tail. 
After prevailing on the lovely girl to per- 
mit me to take possession of it, I decided to 
rest from my arduous labors. I had done 
my duty by the trout ; in the future they 
would have to come to me. The sun was 
doing its best to kindle a blaze on my epi- 
dermis, which^ while not exactly complying 
with the desired result, showed signs of 
yielding, so I hied me to a tiny clearing 
which Avas within a yard of the bank, yet 
so thickly veiled by a screen of undergrowth 
as to conceal my presence, while the spread- 
ing foliage of a sumach bush effectively 
baffled the pursuit of the sunlight. 

Taking Sir Walter from his abiding-place 
in my pocket, I filled him with what the 
country storekeeper called tobacco and, 
smoking up for a moment, settled back to 
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meditate on the strange hallucination that 
- worthy man must be suffering under, if he 
'really believed what he said. Sir Walter 
was my pipe, sometimes called Hot Stuff 
for short, my tobacco was a libel and I was 
an ass to be swindled, but then what — was 
— the — use — in — kick — ? 

^ * * 4f * 

" Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r-h," remarked the Widow 
in an undertone. 

I heard voices and waked up sufficiently 
to seize her by the neck, intercepting the 
escape of a volley of " Wows." The Widow 
seemed tp feel hurt and lapsed into silence 
for which I was devoutly thankful as keep- 
ing one hand on her collar, I peered through 
the bushes and recognized old friends. 

" Willy said he saw him walking through 
the woods," said Dora, helping herself to 
the succulent end of a grass-stalk. 

Polly sat down on a log with a sigh. 
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"Well," she said. "He evidently isn't 
within a mile of us." 

I' So much the worse for him," said Dora. 

Polly took off her hat and as she did so a 
hairpin somewhere proved unworthy of 
confidence for her brown hair tumbled down 
on her shoulders. It made a becoming 
frame for her lovely face, and as she did not 
try to replace it, the breeze had a delight- 
ful time combing through it with a caress-^ 
ing touch that made the little curls on her 
forehead swing back and forth, as though 
exulting in their proximity to her. I could 
not blame them for feeling tickled — nor 
Polly either, but she didn't seem to be. 

"Dora," she said, swinging her hat by 
the string as she spoke, " I think we should 
be ashamed of ourselves." 

" Oh," said Dora, " we will find him yet." 

" But," Polly continued, " it is too bad to 
bother him. He is so very nice to us so 
much of the time, why should we intrude 
ourselves upon him when he is evidently 
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desirous of having a little amusement by 
himself ? It seems rather selfish to me. 
Let's go home." 

I understood. They had come in search 
of Koy and having missed him in the woods 
had found the trout-brook. 

" Such an idea," sniffed Dora, scornfully. 
"Men were put on earth for our amuse- 
ment, yet on a stupid hot afternoon he 
sneaks off by himself without one thought 
about our being bored half to death. lie 
deserves to be spanked." 

She looked very vicious as she decapitated 
a daisy with a parasol which I recognized 
as Polly's. 

" I don't agree^with you," answered Polly, 
soberly. "Men were put on earth to do 
brave deeds, to love and protect women, and 
to fear God and serve him." 

"I think you are very old-fashioned 
someways," observed Dora. 

" I am afraid I am," said Polly, blushing 
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a little. "Perhaps that is the reason he 
likes you the best." 

" I shouldn't wonder at all," said Dora, 
complacently. "You should treat fellows 
the way I do." 

" I couldn't," answered Polly, simply. 

" It's easy enough," said Dora. " Just re- 
member what inferior creatures they are 
and the rest follows." 

"But I don't think they are inferior," ob- 
jected Polly. 

Dora threw up her hands in horror at 
such heresy. 

" Well ! you do have the queerest ideas I 
ever heard," she exclaimed. 

Polly did not blush this time. 

"I don't see why you consider them 
strange," she said. "I never knew my 
mother, as she died when Reggie was born, 
but my father is more kind, unselfish and 
considerate than any person I have ever 
met, and if, as he always says, mother was 
more than worthy of his love, it makes me 
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feel ashamed of myself to think I am not 
more like her, for I shall never be half as 
tender and good as daddy." 

It was all the Widow Malone and I could 
do to refrain from bursting into loud ap- 
plause, but we managed to keep quiet and 
continued our disgraceful eavesdropping. 

Dora sank gracefully to the grass and re- 
clined picturesquely in astonishment. I 
need not add that had she known I was 
looking at her she would have been more 
careful in the arrangement of her draperies. 
That is, I am afraid so. 

" Tell me why you admire men," she said, 
curiously. 

Polly smiled and discounted the efforts of 
the sun, temporarily. 

"I don't like all men," she answered. 
" Some of them are horrid but there are 
others who are so strong and self-reliant and 
good that they make girls seem such useless 
creatures. Why, I knew a man who once 
was very poor, although he came of good 
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family. He worked in an iron foundry- 
keeping books from eight in the morning 
till six at night, and when he had paid all 
the bills for his mother and himself— rthey 
were all that were left — he never had a 
penny to spend on amusement, and his hat 
was simply shocking — that is if you didn't 
know the reason he wore it. His oflBce was 
two miles from his home, so they always al- 
lowed ten cents carfare in the winter to carry 
him to and fro. One winter he saved all the 
ten cent pieces and did not let his mother 
know he was walking back and forth. What 
do you think he did with the money ? " 

" Bought a bicycle for his mother," said 
Dora. 

Polly's eye flashed. 

" I'm not joking," she said. " Let's talk 
about something else." 

Dora felt snubbed. 

" I beg your pardon," she said. " I'm so 
accustomed to Teddy's nonsense that it is 
hard work not to jolly." 
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It is thus that the absent are made use of 
by their friends. 

" He likes you very much, doesn't he ? " 
said Polly. 

Dora laughed. 

" He is very amusing," she assented. 

" And you ? " 
• Dora looked suspiciously at Polly. 

Then she made a confession. 

"I like all the boys," she said. "But 
they are inferior. If they weren't they 
wouldn't bother their heads about such 
creatures as you and me." 

There was more logic in this so far as 
Dora was concerned than anything I had 
ever heard her say. The Widow Malone 
scratched her ear meditatively and seemed 
to agree with Dora. Then for f edU* I would 
be offended, she put her nose in my hand 
and agitated her continuation. 

Dora remembered PoUv had not finished 
her story. 

" What did he buy for his mother ? " 
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Polly looked pleased at being reminded. 

"lie sent her to the country for two 
weeks in the summer, but while she was 
away he caught cold and before long some- 
thing ailed his lungs. He had invented a 
new bicycle lamp so, luckily, just before he 
had to stop work, a big firm paid him thou- 
sands of dollars for his idea. His mother 
took him abroad, but it did him no good, and 
so he asked her to bring him home again." 

Polly paused, and I could see that she 
hx)ked very grave. 

" Did he die?" asked Dora. 

" Yes," said Polly. " And 'the last thing he 
(lid was to tell his mother how sorry he was 
that he hadn't been a better son. Think of 
that, Dora, after the way he had slaved for 
her." 

" You know his mother ? " 

" I go to see her ever}'^ fourth week. You 
He(^ h(5 said to her once that I was the only 
girl h(^ knew who wasn't ashamed to walk 
with him because ho was so shabby and " — 
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Polly's voice broke, then she went on 
bravely, " He told her he loved me, but she 
mustn't tell me till after he was dead, as he 
didn't wish me to be bothered." 

" But you did know," said Dora, softly. 

" Yes, though he never suspected that I 
had guessed his secret, and died quite con- 
tented because I had not been annoyed." 

" Did you love him ? " asked Dora, after a 
pause. 

" No," said Polly. " But I admired him 
so very much. He wasn't the sort of a hero 
you find in books, but his kind do the world 
more good than all the others put together." 

There was a moment's silence. Then 
Dora arose in a manner more rapid than 
graceful, and shook her skirts vigorously. 

" I knew it," she said. " I never sat on 
the grass yet that an ant didn't take a mean 
advantage of me." 

Polly looked toward the west. 

" It must be about five," she said, " It's 
time we started for home." 
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She Avas now piling her long braids on her 
dainty head. As she did so, both loose mus- 
lin sleeves slipped down, leaving her arms 
bare almost to the shoulder. I drew a long 
breath of admiration. People who liked 
pronounced blondes might think Dora pret- 
tier, but, when it came to a comparison of 
figures, Polly had everything her own way. 
She was a tall girl, but not too tall. Her 
eyes were grey and she had a dimple in her 
right cheek that one little ringlet, which had 
managed to escape from its proper abiding- 
place behind her ear, was making frantic ef- 
orts to kiss. As I watched, it succeeded, and 
I felt that it carriedbacktoits place of pris- 
onment a feeling that the touch of its curling 
end against so sweet a cheek, which had at- 
tracted her attention to its lawlessness, more 
than atoned for its return to proprietj^ 

Dora was swinging her straw sailor hat 
by the elastic, while she waited for Polly to 
finish. 

Snap I 
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"Ouch!" cried Dora, putting her pink 
finger into her pinker mouth. The straw 
hat flew into the trout-brook and floated 
contentedly on the surface. The Widow 
Malone offered to go to the rescue, but con- 
cluded that she could not swim with such a 
weight as mine hanging on her neck, so re- 
mained at my side. 

" I'm so sorry," said Polly. " I'll try and 
reach it with this branch." 

As she spoke, she stood on the bank and 
endeavored to corral it with a twig of laurel. 
By this time it had drifted half across the 
stream, for a gentle breeze was impelling it 
in my direction. 

" I can't reach it," she said, disappoint- 
edly. " We will have to walk around by 
the mill. By that time it will be on the 
other side." 

" It's a good half mile," objected Dora. 
" No such journey as that for me on a dusty 
road this day. I'm going to wade across." 
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" Oh don't," said Polly. " Suppose some- 
body should see you." 

" Suppose they should. As long as I 
didn't know it wouldn't worry me, and it 
certainly wouldn't displease them," answered 
Dora, sitting down on the grass, in spite of 
her recent experience with the ant. 

^ ^ * ^ ^ 

" It is getting deeper, Polly." 

"Look out, Dora. You will get wet if 
you go any further." 

Dora paused. She had waded out in the 
brook as far as she dared, but the truant hat 
Avas still several feet beyond her reach. 

" I wish I were taller," she said, sorrow- 
fully. This was such a quaint way of put- 
ting it that Polly laughed aloud. I noticed 
her pretty teeth, but forgot them in the ex- 
citement of the moment. 

" Take this branch," said Polly, picking 
her \vay daintily down the bank. She held 
the bough out with one hand, keeping her 
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skirt out of the mud with the other. Dora 
tried again but, even with this aid, could 
not reach it. 

I never saw her look so pretty as she did 
now. This one afternoon settled my mind 
and I decided that I was in love with Dora 
and that life without her would be a blank. 
Since this was the case I felt called upon to 
assist my lady-fair in her difficulty but I 
was always a great stickler for the proprie- 
ties, as you have no doubt observed before 
this, so I dared not enter the field in j}ro- 
prla j?ersonce after what had taken place. 

As I possessed none of the advantages 
which enabled Ivanhoe to figure in the lists 
and yet remain unknown, I concluded to 
remain under cover, and conduct my opera- 
tions from behind the bushes. 

Dora made a last effort but the hat 
floated saucily a good foot and a half be- 
yond the end of the laurel so, as she \yas 
slowly making up her mind to seek satisfac- 
tion in what women term a Good Cry, I 
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poked my bamboo fishing rod through the 
bushes with one arm, taking care that not 
even mv hand should become visible, while 
I persuaded the Widow Malone to mind her 
own business with the other. Lifting the 
dripping sailor on the end, I made a flour- 
ish of greeting with it and extended it to- 
ward Dora, who, too astonished to move, 
almost sat down in the brook, -while Polly 
gave a crj^ of surprise as she beheld the sin- 
gular spectacle of a pole coming from a 
clump of bushes with no apparent means of 
propulsion, yet observing all the formalities 
of polite society in approaching females in 
distress. Suddenly Dora realized what it 
meant. 

" You brute ! " she ejaculated, indignantly ; 
then, seizing the hat, splashed to the shore 
at a tremendous gait. 

" Run, Polly," she cried. " It's some hor- 
rid man. Run or he will catch us." 

As she spoke she ran across the turf to 
the woods, forgetting her shoes and stock- 
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ings. Polly turned to fly also. Then she 
remembered Dora's things and, stooping, 
picked them up before joining her comrade 
in her retreat. It was only a few yards to 
the woods, so in a moment the Widow and I 
bad the trout brook to ourselves. 



CHAPTEB VII 

ON THE BEACH 

When the Widow Malone and I decided 
that it was safe for us to move, we sauntered 
back through the woods by the same path 
that had led us to the trout-brook. We 
met Roy also homeward bound. As he 
could not deny that the decorations on his 
white trousers would not have been there 
had he not taken the Widow's artistic tem- 
perament at a mean disadvantage, he and 
that frisky young pup soon became recon- 
ciled. This was more easily accomplished 
than I had expected, for when the easel fell 
overboard the half finished picture had 
been deposited in the bottom of the boat 
unharmed, so, barring the sunset tints on 
his ducks, Roy really had little to complain 
of, while the Widow looked on her red em- 
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bellishments as a declaration of ardent re- 
publicanism from which she derived a sense 
of equality that almost led her into disobe- 
dience as she danced along the path chant- 
ing a canine version of the Marseillaise. 

Just as we emerged from the woods a 
generous impulse seized me, and noticing 
the admiring glances Eoy cast in the direc- 
tion of my fish-pole^ I unselfishly presented 
it to him on the spot. 

" You are devilish good," said Eoy, grate- 
fully. 

I thought my particular species of good- 
ness well described under the circumstances. 

" Oh, don't mention it," I said, lightly. 
" I like to please my friends when I can." 

I was thinking how delighted Dora would 
be to become acquainted with the owner of 
that fishing-rod. 

" But," I continued, " there is a condi- 
tion." 

" Well, what is it ? " said Eoy, tightening 
his grip on the pole. 
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"There are two or three people who 
wanted that rod very much. I refused to 
let them have it ; so to prevent them from 
being angry with me, you must promise not 
to tell where you got it. They won't know 
that I haven't mine still and there won't be 
any hard feeling," I said. 

" I'll tell them it's none of their business," 
said the unsuspecting Eoy. 

" Then it's a go." 

" All right," said Koy. " Thanks again." 

Then we separated. That evening it 
rained, so I saw neither of the girls and, 
under the influence of the falling moisture, 
while indulging in an exciting chase after a 
wood-chuck, the Widow lost her resemblance 
to a target.. 

The next morning I sailed up to Apau- 
cuck dock in the Dreams and invited Polly 
Peters to go over to the beach. Just at this 
moment Dora arrived on her bicycle and 
promptly accepted our suggestion that she 
should join us. When we were comfortably 
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settled I took the painter from the post to 
^ which I had moored the Dreams and pre- 
pared to start. Just then I saw Roy Don- 
ald's Fedora come round the corner of the 
hotel, so I stopped to light a pipe before 
casting off. With Roy came Willy carrying 
a bamboo fishing-rod with an air of pride. 

The sail of the Dreams, swinging gently 
in the wind, prevented both Dora and Polly 
from perceiving the approach of either of 
the gentlemen and I did not announce it. 

Roy came down the dock with a sweet 
smile. Willy saw a chance to impart useful 
information on the subject of crab-catching 
to a snub-nosed youth too small to resent 
instruction in the art of manipulating a 
beef bone on the end of a shoestring, so 
paused to deliver a lecture, the rod mean- 
while being hidden behind the sail of the 
Lulu. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Donald," said Dora, 
in her most honeyed tones.' " Won't you 
come over to the beach with us ? I am 
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sure Teddy will be delighted to have you 
join our party." 

" I'll be tickled to death," I answered, 
with a winning smile. That kind of smile 
seemed particularly appropriate for the oc- 
casion. 

"I am sorry," said Roy, "but I'm too 
much of* a sportsman to let the beach inter- 
fere with my trout-fishing on such a morn- 
ing as this." 

Dora and Polly jumped so that the Widow 
Malone suspected the presence of a mouse 
and flew up under the bow to investigate. 
Then they sat looking at each other blankly. 

" So you are a disciple of Ikey Walton ? " 
I said, interestedly. 

" Yes," said Hoy. " I am now bound for 
the trout-brook up creek." 

"You were up the creek yesterday, 
weren't you ? " J asked. 

"Yes," said Eoy, "but I didn't fish any." 

"Why not?" said I. 

" I was engaged in admiring the beauties 
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of nature," he replied, with a killing glance 
at Dora. She misunderstood him entirely 
and turned crimson. 

" You discovered some new ones, I sup- 
pose ? " I said, interrogatively. 

"Several," answered the hapless youth, 
" but none more lovely than Miss Dora and 
Polly. The more I see of them the greater 
my admiration." . - 

He had intended to be complimentary, 
but I saw that something would happen if 
I didn't take a hand in the game, so I threw 
myself into the breach by observing that it 
would probably be a nice day if it didn't 
rain. This original remark was greeted 
with hysterical laughter by Dora and Polly, 
during which Willy put in an appearance 
c with the pole. 

" Do hurry," said Dora, keeping her back 
toward Koy. She and Polly seemed much 
interested in a house on the opposite side 
of the cove and neither said anything more 
about Eoy joining our party. 
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I paused for a parting shot. 

" That's a bully pole," I remarked, casu- 
ally. 

" Yes," said Eoy, " I brought it from 
New York with me." 

As I shoved the boat away from the dock 
both girls peeped under the sail and recog- 
nized the fishing-rod. 

" It was Eoy," whispered Polly. 

"I'll never speak to him again," said 
Dora. " I thought I'd go through the bottom 
of the boat. Horrid thing ! I hate him." 

I had effectually removed from her mind 
all appreciation of Eoy's extraordinary re- 
semblance to Trilby's young man, and the 
world seemed blithe and gay as the Dreams 
sped for the beach with the wind abeam. 

It was some little while before Dora re- 
covered her equanimity. Then she re- 
marked to me : 

" I'll bet that I can tell what you had for 
breakfast." 

"Oh," said I, "that is the result of a 
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habit I became accustomed to in New 
York." 

" A habit ? '' said Dora, curiously. 

" It is a protection," I answered, remov- 
ing a yellow stain from the corner of my 
mouth. " So many of my friends wish me 
to breakfast with them at the Waldorf or 
Delmonico's or similar hideously fashionable 
taverns that if I went out in the morning 
without evidence of having breakfasted I 
should be annoyed to death with invitations, 
to say nothing of offending people who 
would think I was too proud to eat at such 
hostelries. I have to consider their feel- 
ings," I added. 

" Eggs are all "right in their place," said 
Dora. 

" I presume you mean under the hen," I 
replied. " Not if they are there very long." 

Polly laughed. I like Polly's laugh. It's 
not as shrill as Dora's and heartier. 

" You are so ridiculous," she said. 
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"I'd be anything to please you, Polly," I 
said. 

Dora looked nettled but made no com- 
ment. 

" Would you really ? " asked Polly. . 

" Anything but a Silver Man." 

Polly laughed again, and I shook hands 
with myself mentally for having produced 
such a glad result. It is strange how cir- 
cumstances alter cases. I have often no- 
ticed that when a girl laughs with you her 
merriment sounds like a chime of bells, 
while if it is at you the same girl's laughter 
partakes of nothing quite so much as the 
unseemly and obtrusive exultation of a hen 
over the latest product of her industry. 

" Do you play golf ? " she asked, looking 
at my stockings. 

" No," said I, looking defensively at the 
shapely ankle that peeped from beneath her 
blue serge skirt, " when I really need ex- 
citing amusement I prefer ' Hunt the Slip- 
per.' " 
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I was rewarded again and felt so intoxi- 
cated with my success that I neglected to 
run into a boat that paid no attention to my 
having the right of way, something that I 
am very conscientious about usually. 

Indeed, I luflfed up before I noticed what 
a horrible mistake I was making ; then I 
apologized mentally to my principles, and 
eased off the sheet till the Dreams was once 
more headed for the beach. 



" By the way, Polly," I remarked, sud- 
denly, " there is a letter in the post office 
for you." 

" How do you know ? " said Polly. " Did 
you write me one ? " 

" That is what he means, Polly," said 
Dora, poking the end of the centre-board 
stick into a tiny rip in the visible portion of 
Polly's stocking. 

" Oh," said Polly. " How perfectly scan- 
dalous," and the section of black silk retired 
from view. 
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" You will catch your death of cold," I 
remarked, lighting my pipe. 

" I am going after the mail as soon as I 
reach home," said Polly, good-humoredly. 

" You forget that leap-year is passed," I 
said ; then winking at Dora, I -added as an 
afterthought, " except on rainy days." 

Dora turned up her nose in retrousse de- 
fiance. 

" llow do you like your eggs ? " she asked, 
her thoughts returning to breakfast as it 
was too early to think of dinner. 

"Fresh, if possible, but I sometimes eat 
the Long Island variety," I answered. 

" I mean what way ? " she persisted. 

" I usually have mine cooked." 

" How ? " 

" Generally poached." 

" Why do they call poached eggspoached .^" 

" Because they are removed from the nest 
without the permission of the hen," I an- 
swered. 

After the foregoing philosophical conver- 
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sation Dora declined to respond to my bland 
smiles and I amused myself by shaving the 
whiskers off the poles, which, studding the 
bay here and there, announced the presence 
of suspended eel-pots. 

Having arrived at the beach without 
much excitement, except that afforded by 
the wild attempts of a lot of half-grown 
youths in knickerbockers to flirt with Dora 
and Polly, as they sailed by us, we wended 
our way up the boardwalk that leid, with 
gentle undulations, over the bay snore to 
the ocean side of the beach. Then we sat 
down under one of the miserable apologies 
offered by the proprietors for an arbor. 

The surf was in good form and seemed 
bent on rolling up a large score while it 
had a chance. Numerous males of strange 
and varied architecture were engaged in 
assisting still more numerous and equally 
quaintly constructed though a trifle more 
mysteriously dressed (thank heaven) females 
to make a weird exhibition of themselves 
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for the edification of people with better 
sense on the shore. 

If there is anything more sloppy than the 
average woman in bathing," with the pos- 
sible exception of those who are sloppier 
than the average, I have yet to view the 
spectacle, though I admit it will take some 
person with large amounts of strength to 
prevent me from practicing self-denial in the 
matter. To prevent my reverence for the 
sex vanishing entirely, I resolutely turned 
my back to the waves and found gratifica- 
tion for my love of the beautiful in viewing 
Polly and Dora. Polly wore a blue serge 
skirt, a white and blue waist with a broad 
rolling sailor collar and a white yachting 
cap. She also wore a little pile of sand on 
one foot as soon as she had seated herself. 
Dora had on something or other — I don't 
remember what — but she looked very pretty 
— very pretty indeed. 

"Have, you read 'Degeneration'?" I 
asked. 
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"No," said Dora, "I wish to retain my 
respect for my friends, if possible." 

"According to it every one that has an 
original idea is suffering for the sins of his 
ancestors," I remarked. 

" Your forefathers must have been a very 
disreputable lot," said Dora. "Don't you 
think so, Polly ? " 

"He certainly has unique ideas," said 
Polly. 

" Nordau thinks life should be conducted 
on the lines of our street railways," I said, 
treating the Widow Malone to a large sand 
flea. "I don't mean in a literal sense," I 
added, seeing the signs of a pun on Dora's 
lips. 

" He would be quite at a loss on Broad- 
way," said Dora. " That is if he valued life 
much." 

" I mean that each man's existence would 
run over a definite course as regular and as 
limited as the rails that the cars travel 
upon. Whenever he jumped the track with 
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a new idea a large gang of Nordau's would 
push and lift until he was back again," I 
explained. 

" I wonder what he thinks of himself ? " 
said Polly. 

"If he applies his own analytical proc- 
esses to his own characteristics,, judging 
from what little of the book I read, his 
opinion of Nordau must be quite unfit for 
publication," I said, making a violent effort 
to be lucid without seriously outraging the 
English grammar. 

"Do you think he takes himself seri- 
ously ? " asked Polly. 

" If he don't, who does ? " I said. 

"Why?" said Dora, "the people who 
never have funny ideas. There are lots of 
them." 

" Miss Wheeler, for instance," I suggested. 
Then I whistled, " We Never Speak As We 
Pass By." 

" She doesn't like you, either," said Dora. 

"I knqw why," I answered, cheerfully. 
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" I met her the other day on the road to 
Quogue. She pulled up that fiery steed she 
occasionally pushes along the road and said 
to me : ' I understand you intend having a 
ball up at your house.' " 

" What did you say ? " asked Polly. 

" I told her that she most certainly had 
divined my intentions and asked if she 
wouldn't join me in a Gin Eicky on the 
piazza. She refused my hospitality in a 
manner most ungrateful. How was I to 
know she didn't drink after appearing so in- 
terested in my prospective libations?" I 
added, in an injured tone. 

" She meant a dance," said Dora. " My, 
but I'd like to have seen her face when you 
offered to treat her." 

" She ought not to be allowed to converse 
with young men, since it's so easy to mis- 
take her meaning," I said. " It's not safe, 
and she is so homely. Their families should 
look out for them." 

Just then a young lady tripped lightly 
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across the sand in a bathing suit that was 
decidedly balletesque in its dimensions. I 
recognized her as a girl who disapproved of 
bicycle riding because of its immodesty. 
Dora said at the time it was because she was 
all ankle from the knee down, but that this 
was a cruel misstatement of facts was now 
evident. 

I looked after her admiringly. 

" There are others," said Dora, slanging 
viciously, as she followed my glance. 

" Oh, I don't know," I answered, equally 
criminal. 

It was not only slangy but untrue. I did 
know. 

The easy manner with which she bore 
herself showed plainly that her somewhat 
limited drapery did not worry her to any 
great extent. 

" Why is it," I asked, " that a girl wlio is 
almost ostentatious in her modesty ordinarily 
will sit around in the sand for hours in a 
bathing suit ? " 
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"Don't ask me," said Dora. "It's a 
funny world." 

Polly's eyes twinkled for a moment. I 
noticed how deep and clear they were for 
the first time. She has nice long lashes, 
too. 

"It must be because there are so few 
rainy days at the seaside," she said, gravely. 

Dora giggled convulsively. 

"Why, Polly!" she exclaimed. "How 
shocking ! " 

I laughed so loudly that the Widow Ma- 
lone returned from a scouting expedition on 
a neighboring sand hill and took forcible 
possession of my lap. 

" The Widow Malone is a privileged char- 
acter," I explained, hoping the girls would 
not feel hurt. At this moment the Widow 
industriously scratched her ear with her 
hind leg. 

" She is the only one who sits in my lap 
that is permitted to do that," I added. I 
didn't want them to think every one could 
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take such liberties. Then we all looked out 
to sea for a moment in an interested man- 
ner, while the Widow waggled her tail ap- 
preciatively. 

Dora noticed a brown streak on the sand, 
which indicated the presence of iron ore or 
some otlier kind of thing. 

" It looks like pepper," she said, changing 
the subject. 

" Perhaps it is," I said, resisting the 
Widow's determined attempt to lather my 
face with her tongue. 

" Nonsense," said Dora. 

"Why shouldn't they pepper the sand? 
They never hesitate, to sand the pepper," I 
said. 

I knew from experience. 

" It is certainly hot enough," said Polly, 
letting a little stream trickle through her 
brown fingers. 

" But what would pepper be doing here ?" 
asked Dora. 

" It's the summer season^'* I said, " besides 
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what is the salt doing in the sea? If 
you can satisfactorily explain that, • I have 
no doubt the same cause will account for the 
presence of the pepper." 

" But it isn't pepper," said Dora. 

" Taste it," I suggested. " Who knows 
but you may be trembling on the verge of 
a great discovery ? I can imagine the enor- 
mously wealthy Sand and Pepper Company. 
Dora, President, with nothing to do but 
sign checks and clip coupons." 

Dora smiled. 

"People don't eat sand," she said. "I'm 
not going to set the fashion." 

"The ancient knights used to bite the 
dust," I said, reminiscently. 

Just then some elderly lady signaled to 
Dora with her parasol and Dora went over 
to talk to her leaving Polly and me to- 
gether. 

"Did you mean what j^ou said in the 
boat ? " said Polly. 

" I never mean anything I say," I an- 
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swered, promptly. " It's a duty I owe my 
country." 

Polly looked hurt. 

" I beg your pardon, Polly. What was it 
I said?" 

" About pleasing me," she answered, dig- 
ging little holes in the sand with the end of 
her parasol. 

"Yes, I really did, Polly. How can I 
please you ? " I asked, repentantly. 

" By being serious once in a very great 
while." 

" But," said I, " the froth on that wave is 
never anything but frothy." 

" That is because it is capable of nothing 
else," she answered. " I know you could 
do so much if you would only try." 

"Not so much, Polly — so many is the 
correct way of putting it." 

" I wish you would go away," she said, 
with a sudden angry flashing in her eyes. 

" Would it make you happy to have me so 
miserable as that ? " I asked. 



\ 
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Polly certainly was interesting. I de- 
cided to experiment with her in the cause 
of science. 

'^ The way to find out is for you to go 
away and give me an opportunity to see," 
she answered. 

I had made an important discovery and 
felt correspondingly elated. Polly had a 
temper. 

" But misery loves company," I expostu- 
lated. 

"And therefore entertains others," said 
Polly, making an epigram. " Think of the 
number of people who will be pleased to see 
you unhappy. You had better go." 

" I'll try to be good. Eeally I will, 
Polly." 

" You can stay if you will answer the 
questions I am going to ask you," she said, 
relenting a little as the Widow, acting on my 
prompting, sat up on her hind legs and 
begged piteously. 

1 prepared myself for the inquisition by 
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lighting a pipe with Polly's gracious per- 
mission. 

" First. Of what use to humanity is such 
a man as you ? " 

" I can run errands with fair intelligence, 
providing I don't have to match anything," 
I answered. "Dora will tell you that if 
you doubt my word." 

" What else^ can you do ? " 

" I can make a welsh rarebit — that is gen- 
erally " — I said, not wishing to exaggerate 
my merits. " I can play on the banjo, but 
I don't sing nigger songs," I continued, feel- 
ing that this last must count in my favor, 
" and I have been known to go to church, 
but I'm trying to live that down." 

" You are a drone in the hive of exist- 
ence," she said, severely. 

" But," said I, " if it wasn't for the drones, 
the bees would get no credit for their work. 
Everything is comparative in this world and 
if every one worked no one would be in- 
dustrious. That is to say we wouldn't know 
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that they were. Think what a sensation a 
really lazy man would make if he suddenly 
put in an appearance where such state of 
affairs existed. He would be wined and 
dined and have a speech of welcome from 
the mayor accompanied by the freedom of 
the city on a gold plate. Probably he would 
wind up by being a king, which would only 
be fair, taking into consideration the fact 
that many a king has wound up by being a 
lazy man. In fact my acquaintance with 
the crowned heads leads me to think they 
all are." 

" When your frivolity has effervesced," 
said Polly, " I will continue the examina- 
tion." 

"Can't we postpone it until after din- 
ner ? " I asked, appealingly. 

" No," said Polly, firmly. " I have you 
by yourself now and I intend to settle this 
matter for once and for all." 

I groaned. The Widow Malone echoed 
it out of sympathy and then began to nibble 
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the end of Polly's parasol. I looked around 
but no one seemed to notice my defence- 
lessness, and I gave up all thought of a res- 
cue as I saw Dora join a throng of girls 
and boys farther down the beach. I re- 
solved to be game to the last, and so I asked 
in a plaintive tone if Polly could see any 
reason for the existence of a butterfly. 

" Yes," she answered, promptly, " it bright- 
ens a dull earth and delights the eye with 
its beauty." 

" Yet," I said, in an injured tone, " you 
wonder why I exist." 

" You graduated from a medical college ? " 

" I know, but that wasn't altogether my 
fault. They didn't know enough to prevent 
it, and I hadn't the courage to refuse when 
they insisted on giving me a diploma," I re- 
plied, apologizing as best I could. 

"How did you ever arouse ambition 
enough to study medicine ? " 

" I was buncoed into it by an uncle who 
was old enough to know better." 
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" I should like to meet your uncle," said 
Polly. " He must be a very worthy man." 

*' Worthy nothing. He took advantage 
of my youth and innocence in a manner 
most shameful." 

" Tell me about it," she said. 

" It's a sad story. He deliberately picked 
a quarrel with me one day by saying that I 
hadn't any more brains than I would be 
limited to if I had been born in Chicago. I 
said he was an old ass." 

" How awful," exclaimed Polly. 

"Yes," I assented, "that's just what I 
said. I quite agree with you, Polly. He 
was an awful old ass." 

" Go on," said Polly. 

" In a rash moment I offered to bet him I 
could take a course in any medical college 
in the country and be in the first ten at 
graduation. That was his chance to do a 
really noble deed, but he didn't, not a bit of 
it. He couldn't bet quick enough." 

" Pid you win ? " ^sked Polly, 
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" I had that satisfaction," I said, smil- 
ing as I thought of Uncle Ned's overwhelm- 
ing pride at his pet nephew's success. 

" What place did you get ? " 

" There were nine below me in the first 
ten," I confessed. 

" EeaUy ? Oh, I am so glad." 

Polly fairly beamed upon me. She 
seemed to forget all about the disappoint- 
ment of the other nine chaps. 

"You won't let that interfere in our 
friendship ? " I said, anxiously. 

" I'm proud of you," said Polly. 

" I never told anybody but you, Polly. I 
can trust j^ou to keep it a secret ? " 

" Must I ? " asked Polly. 

" You certainly must," I said, firmly. 

" Why didn't you practice ? " 

" What was the use ? I had won my bet." 

" What was that ? " 

" A box of cigars," I said, reluctantly. 

Polly stopped smiling and looked in- 
dignant. 



/• 
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" You did all that for a box of cigars ? " 

" Yes, but "— 

" And then wasted all these years since ! 
Oh, I could shake you ! You villain ! " 

Polly certainly has a temper. I quailed 
before her wrath. 

" I promise never to repeat my offence," I 
said. " Never, as long as I live, will I go 
to a medical college again." 

" I should think you would hate yourself," 
she said, in tones so icy that I shivered and 
disturbed the Widow, who was asleep in my 
lap. 

"That is the sacred prerogative of my 
friends. I couldn't think of usurping it." 

I was sparring for wind now. 

" If I were as lazy as you are I should 
kill myself to save the trouble of living," 
she said. 

"Too vulgar. Any tramp can commit 
suicide." 

" The only difference between you is. that 
be has no money." 
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" I was in bathing yesterday," said I. 

"You loaf around your clubs, on the 
promenades, at receptions, everywhere," she 
went on, pitilessly. 

" If half a loaf is better than none, think 
how much better a complete one must be." 

I was recovering my aplomb. 

Polly didn't answer, so I said, " You don't 
like clubs ? " 

" No," said Polly, '^ I do not." 

" But," I said, " we have to let you women 
in at regular intervals, or no man would be 
safe in one for a minute." 

" Don't call me ' you w^omen,' " said Polly, 
" I don't like it." 

" Don't you feel a draught ? " I said, toss- 
ing a handful of sand on the ankle that had 
become uncovered in the excitement. 

" Well," said Polly, with a sigh, " I was 
right. You are capable of better things." 

" What must I do to regain your respect. 
. We will leave medicine out of the ques- 
tion." 
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" There is literature," she suggested. 

I couldn't deny its existence, so I said 
nothing. 

" You might write a poem," she continued. 
I doubted it, but Polly's faith was too beau- 
tiful to destroy. 

" Would it please you if I did ? " 

" Oh, so much." 

"Well then," I said, courageously, "I 
will. If you can stand it I can." 

Just then I heard a shout of warning and 
looking around discovered that the other 
people on the beach had cautiously retired 
before the incoming tide without attracting 
our notice, and that a big wave was shooting 
up the beach with a speed and strength that 
would jcarry it far the other side of us. It 
was too late to escape by flight. Polly gave 
a cry of alarm : then I picked her up in my 
arms. 

"Hold on," I said. 

Swish ! The wave, a foot deep, rushed up 
and over and around my golf stockings, as 
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I staggered up the beach with Polly. In a 
moment it had receded, and I put my lovely 
armful down on the boardwalk without one 
drop of water having touched her. "Wet 
and nasty, sandy and dirty, as I felt, and in 
spite of the amusement of the other beach- 
ers, I had none but the kindest of feelings 
for that wave. 

The "Widow swam out of the wet and 
joined us. 




CHAPTER VIII 

THE WATEELOO OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

When I rode down to Apaucuck on my 
bicycle that afternoon, I saw that the tent 
belonging to Polly Peters was pitched on 
the lawn, so I did not stop at the hotel. As 
I approached I heard the strumming of a 
guitar, while a clear tenor voice made touch- 
ing appeals to every one in the immediate 
vicinity to assist in the drinking down of 
Old Yale. That voice was new to me, so I 
paused for a moment to listen before an- 
nouncing my presence. Then a fairly good 
baritone burst into a song describing with 
much enthusiasm the remarkable fairness of 
an institution of intellectual development 
located at Cambridge. The conclusion of 
this was received with much hand-clapping 
by the occupants of the tent, mingled with 
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demands for a speech. As it was not forth- 
coming, I advanced and broke the news of 
my arrival as gently as possible. The party 
consisted of Polly, Willy, who had lunched 
with her, and two newcomers. One was a 
little man with mutton-chop whiskers well 
salted with grey, though his moustache was 
still brown. He had a funny little face and 
legs, and though his expression was rather 
serious, he did not look unpleasant. 

"Professor Cooper, of Harvard," said 
Polly, "and my brother Keggie," 

I made myself solid with the professor by 
asking which was which, and, when the 
agony of introduction was over, flopped 
languidly down on the grass beside Polly 
and helped myself to a straw. 

Reggie Peters was an athletic young fel- 
low of twenty, with a frank, boyish face 
and big brown eyes. I had heard of him 
before. He was too good-looking to be 
much of a student, but the celerity with 
which he could cover any distance on a cin- 
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der path from a half mile down to one hun- 
dred yards precluded all possibility of his 
not passing his examinations with credit to 
himself and family. 

"Polly wrote me about you," he said, 
pleasantly. 

" What did she say about me ? " I asked. 

" Don't teU, Keggie," said Polly. 

" Let's put it to vote," suggested the pro- 
fessor. 

" All right," said Keggie. 

Polly headed us off at this moment. 

" I'll tell you what I wrote since you are 
so anxious to know," she said. 

The professor produced a bottle of smell- 
ing salts from his vest-pocket and I told 
him my New York address so if I did not 
rally from the shock there might be no time 
lost getting the news to the society papers. 

" I said : * Dear Keggie ' " — 

" Lucky dog," said the professor. 

" Dear Keggie," she began again. 

"Hold on," I protested. "I can stand 
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hearing such endearment wasted once, but 
twice is rubbing it in." 

Reggie chuckled. 

" We will take it for granted that you 
love me, Minky," he said. 

" Suppose I write it down," suggested 
PoUy. 

" Put it in verse," said the professor. 

" It's not poetic," she objected. 

" That is a peculiarity of modern verse," 
answered the professor, endeavoring to 
arouse dissension between two ants that 
were crawling on the straw hat with which 
he had been fanning himself. 

" I'll have it framed," I said. 

" Set it to music and I'll sing it to him, 
f Miss Peters," suggested the professor. 

"Or we might have it played by the 
band on your hat," said Eeggie. 

" They would be able to hear it on the 
other side of the bay," answered the pro- 
fessor, gazing at the flaring red ribbon on his 
sand-sifter with admiration. " We wish to 
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keep all the fun for ourselves," he went on, 
unselfishly. 

"It's not funny," remarked Polly, se- 
verely. 

" I fear you have slighted your subject," 
I said, sadly. 

The ants began to battle and the pro- 
fessor produced a magnifying glass through 
which he viewed the proceedings with in- 
terest. 

" Don't let us interrupt, Miss Polly. I 
am waiting anxiously for my description." 

" I said you were witty " — 

" Good." 

— " When you didn't talk too much." 

" End of first round," announced the pro- 
fessor. " Augustus Caesar is groggy. If he 
gets another such shove in the solar plexus 
his name will be Dennis. Time ! The big 
ant is Alexander the Great, Miss Polly. Ob- 
serve his low guard. He evidently wishes 
Augustus Caesar to swing for the jaw " — 

" Gus is too foxy for that," said Keggie, 
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assuming charge of that doughty warrior's 
corner. 

" Punch him in the slats, Alick," advised 
the professor. 

There was a rapid exchange and a clinch, 
then Alexander the Great was thrown 
heavily and the professor, consulting his 
watch, declared the second round to be 
over. 

• I bet a bottle of sarsaparilla against a box 
of cigarettes with Willy, that Augustus 
would administer the quietus to the gentle- 
man whose wild desire for something else 
to conquer was now being indulged to the 
fullest extent, and the third round began. 

" Do you know what I think you are ? " 
whispered Polly, as A. Caesar, Esquire, forced 
the fighting. 

"Yes,"saidl, "a"— 

"Big brute ! " cried Reggie, excitedly, as 
the Great Alexander secured a grapevine 
and hurled his smaller adversary almost an 
inch. 
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" Thank you, Keggie," said Polly, sweetly. 
" I perceive they now give instruction in 
mind-reading at Yale." 

The professor gave a cheer. 

" Rah ! Rah ! Rah ! Harvard ! " he cried. 
"Follow him up, Sandy. Cross him with 
your left — that's right. Did you see that 
uppercut, Miss Polly? I could hear the 
noble Roman's teeth rattle. Now for his 
bread basket ! " 

" Brekerty Brek ! Brekerty Brex ! Koax ! 
Koax ! Yale ! Ya-ale ! Yale — ale ! " shouted 
Reggie, as Gus rallied on the extreme edge 
of the battlefield and sent Alexander the 
Great sprawling, with a beautifully exe- 
cuted pivot blow. 

"Foul!" clamored the professor. "That 
was in the break away ! I claim a foul. 
Miss Polly ! " 

"Not allowed," said Polly. "Put your 
man back in the ring, Professor, or he will 
forfeit to Augustus." 

I looked at her in surprise. Then I' re- 
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membered that Reggie was a famous ama- 
teur. Evidently she had heard of prize- 
fights before. 

" Time ! " cried Reggie. " Look here, 
Polly, the big stuff is delaying the mill. 
He wants time to get his wind. I claim the 
fight." 

"Five seconds to toe the scratch," said 
Polly, decisively. She was not to be trifled 
with evidently. 

The professor fanned the winded Alick 
with a blade of grass and managed to bring 
him up to face the Roman Fitzsimmons al- 
though he was very groggy. 

" What can I do to please you ? " I asked, 
noticing the disapproving glance Polly cast 
in my direction. 

" Swing your right on the jaw," advised 
the professor, coaching his gladiator, " and 
follow it up with a punch in the stomach." 

Evidently the professor was a lady's-man. 

"That is good advice," I remarked, "I 
think I'll take it." 



^ 
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Polly called time on the fourth round. 

This was short and decisive. Augustus 
Caesar secured a Half Nelson and wiped up 
the ring with Alexander the Great, who 
took nine seconds before resuming, while 
Reggie, with a lead pencil, prevented the 
emperor from fouling his antagonist, mean- 
while emitting a series of fiendish " Rahs ! " 
winding up with the name of his alma 
mater in large type. 

Much to the surprise of every one and the 
vociferous exultation of Professor Cooper, 
Sandy the Immense came up from his rest, 
strong as a bull, and meeting Augustus 
Caesar with a half ann jab seized him 
around the neck and made a desperate effort 
to pull his head off. The representative of 
Ancient Civilization managed to wriggle 
free and scored a knock down with a right- 
handed swing. 

Polly began to count. 

At five Willy determined to take no 
chances and rolling up a magazine that lay 
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beside him blew through it vigorously, waft- 
ing both illustrious foemen far apart in the 
grass where they were immediately lost to 
view. 

" AU bets off," said Polly. " I declare it 
a draw." 

Then as Willy fled wildly along the road 
with Keggie in full chase, the professor 
sprang up to join in pursuit, caught his foot 
and fell flat, while the tent collapsed upon 
Polly, him and me. 

Polly says somebody kissed her. If it 
was the professor he should have been 
ashamed of himself ! 




CHAPTEE IX 

A PLOT AND A POET 

• " Miss Dora," said I, " permit me to in- 
troduce Professor Cooper." 

"Professor Cooper," murmured Dora, 
with her very sweetest smile. 

" I am honored," said the professor. 

" Of course you are," I remarked, cheer- 
fully. 

" Try not to give way to your emotion." 

"Professor where?" whispered Dora to 
me, as the worthy gentleman made a stout 
resistance to the Widow Malone's wild at- 
tempt to abbreviate his trousers. 

"At Yale," I answered, looking for 
trouble. 

" He has a red hat-band," said Dora. 

"That is a disguise. He is incognito. 
Most people think he is a prize-fighter." 
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" Oh," said Dora. 

I knew there would be fun so I sat down. 

We were waiting for Polly in the little 
summerhouse on the lawn at Apaucuck. 

" Yale is a lovely college," said Dora, en- 
thusiastically. 

" So I have heard some people say," said 
the professor. 

" So different from Harvard." 

" Yes," answered the professor, " rather I 
fancy. At least I hope so." 

" I think without doubt Yale is the linest 
institution of learning in the country. 
Don't you, Professor Cooper ? " 

Dora was doing her best to be pleasant. 
Poor girl ! It was not her fault she failed. 

" You couldn't expect me to give a really 
unbiased opinion," said the professor, mov- 
ing uneasily on his seat. 

" You don't put the proper valuation on 
your own merits," said Dora. 

" I couldn't," said the professor. 

"Yale did," observed Dora, "or they 
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would have acted differently in regard to 
you." 

The professor squirmed again. I laughed 
in my sleeve and the bay showed foaming 
teeth as the wind pushed back the lips of 
the little waves it was lashing into life. 

" Possibly," answered the professor. " I 
am quite satisfied, thank you." 

" Of course they would have," said Dora. 
" You would not be where you are now if 
they had not known just what your services 
were worth. What a blow it must have 
been to Harvard, when you took your pres- 
ent position." 

"You flatter me," said the professor, - 
whittling the seat with his knife. 

" Not at all," said Dora. " I merely ap- 
preciate you." 

" H'm'mh," said the professor. 

" Don't you think they are a stupid lot at 
Harvard ? " 

" Some of them," said the professor. 
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"They all are. If they had any sense, 
they would go to Yale." 

" Every one has a right to their opinion," 
I observed. " Yale has blue stockinged boys 
while Harvard's girls are blue stockings." 

" Yale always beats Harvard, even in its 
instructors. Doesn't it, professor?" said 
Dora. 

"Not always," said the poor professor, 
shutting up his knife. The worm was about 
ready to turn. 

Polly arrived in time to prevent blood- 
shed. , 

"I've been telling the professor how 
much better we like Yale than any other 
college," said Dora, with a coquettish look 
at her intended victim. 

"Why," said Polly, "Professor Cooper 
comes from Harvard." 

" What ? " cried Dora, in dismay. 

I fled up to the hotel. 

"Hullo," said Keggie. "Do a chap a 
favor, will you ? " 
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I paused on the veranda and, mentioning 
the large amount of pleasure such a deed 
would cause me, sat down on the railing. 

" I want to write a poem," said Keggie. 

"Well, what prevents you?" I asked. 
" Has some one notified the police ?^' 

" I don't know how," he said, frankly. 

"There are very few that do," said I. 
" Those few are the ones that don't." 

" You ought to be able to." 

" I ought to be able to grow a moustache, 
but I can't." 

" You are always saying things that you 
think are smart " — 

" If I didn't think so, who would ? " 

— " And, as sometimes people laugh, per- 
haps they are, for all I know," he said, 
graciously. 

" Thanks," I answered, gratefully. 

" I am going to give it to a girl," said 
Keggie. 

"Oh," I observed, "I thought you in- 
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tended it for Professor Cooper, — or Miss 
Wheeler." 

Reggie laughed. 

" WiU you do it ? " he asked. 

" Yes," I said, taking out my notebook. 

I had finished the rhyme PoUy insisted I 
should write for her, and it was this verse 
that I gave Reggie to give to Dora, for I 
had no doubt as to who would be honored. 

" You know I am going to sign my name 
to it ? " he said. 

" Of course," I answered, " I don't mind. 
Even that can't spoil it." 

Then I went in the office for a match. 

"Hullo," said Roy. "Sit down a mo- 
ment." 

I did as he requested. 

" I want you to do me a favor," he be- 
gan. 

I looked at him suspiciously. 

" I decline to save any more lives for you," 
I answered. 

" Go to the deuce," said Roy. " Write 
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me something pretty. A couple of verses 
that I can sign my name to and give to a 
girL" 

" All right," said I. " Delighted to be of 
service, old chap." I wrote him the same 
bit of doggerel that I had given Keggie. 

" That's bully," he said, appreciatively. 

" Now I have a favor to ask in return," I 
remarked, lighting Sir Walter. 

" What is it ? " asked the guileless Koy. 

" I have a poem that I would like to have 
you illustrate." 

" I'll do it," he said, cheerfully. 

" All right," I said. " I'll give it to you 
in half an hour." 

Then I went out on the veranda and 
turned Dora's experiences in the trout-brook 
into verse. When it was done I gave it to 
Roy to read. 

He laughed heartily. 

" I'll do it in a minute," he said. " Can I 
read it to the girls ? " 

This was what I expected. Roy had sue- 
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ceeded in installing himself in Dora's good 
graces again, a proceeding that did not meet 
with my unqualified approval, so I took this 
means of ousting him for a second time. 

"You see if the girls knew that I ever 
Avas guilty of such a thing they might think 
I wrote yours for you," I said. 

"That's so," said Roy. "That would 
never do." 

" But you needn't tell them I wrote it." 

" Of course not," said the victim of my 
wiles. "I'll say the author wishes to re- 
main unknown." 

" That will do first-rate," I replied. 

Then we went down to the summerhouse 
together. 

Dora and the professor were chatting in 
the most friendly manner; she took no 
notice of me but made room for Roy beside 
her, so I sat down by Polly. 

"I've a poem to illustrate," said Roy, 
" and I am going to read it to you girls." 

" Who Avrote it ? " asked Polly. 
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"The author refuses to give his name," 
said Koy. 

"That means he wrote it himself," re- 
marked Dora, encouragingly. 

" Of course," said the professor. 

" Here goes," said Roy, mounting a bench. 

" Here. Here ! " cried the professQK. 

" Silence in the court ! " 

We all listened eagerly. 

" Ahem ! " said Roy. 

"Here. Here!" 

"Shut up, professor," said Roy, sternly. 
" This little poem is entitled : ' Cooling Her 
Toes, or the Idyl of a Summer Day.' " 

This was Roy's idea. I had forgotten to 
name it. 

" What a peculiar name," said Polly. 

" It's a peculiar poem, by a peculiar poet," 
answered Roy. 

Dora suspected something, and I could 
see an ominous glitter in her eye. 

"I saw ber in wading 
Where trees the brook shadiDg 
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Cast a coolness quite grateful around, 

And the arms of the maideu, 

With fleecy skirts laden, 
With laces and ribbons abound." 

Roy paused for breath and the professor 
applauded loudly. 

Dora by a poAverful effort remained silent 
and the luckless artist continued : 

'*But stood no comparing 

As I now am swearing 
With the charms iu the brook to be found, 

For as I drew nearer 

A view it did mirror 
Of limbs that are ever begowned.'' 

This was too much for the young lady so 
minutely and delicately described. 

"You villain," cried Dora. "I'll never 
forgive you. Never I " 

Then, springing up from her chair, she 
seized Roy by the coat, pulling him off the 
seat so suddenly that he sat down on the 
floor with a dull sickening thud. 

"I'll teach you to spy on me," she ex- 
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claimed, as she shook him back and forth 
till his teeth rattled. Then she boxed his 
ears and ran up to the hotel. 

" Well, I'll be damned ! " said Eoy. 



\ - 
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CHAPTER X 

A STRAW AND SOMETHING ELSE 

Professor Cooper hired a little cat-boat 
and shipped Willy as first mate, cook and 
adviser-in-chief. This happened on the day 
after that sad incident which resulted in 
Polly's refusing to speak to me except when it 
was necessary to do so to avoid comment. It 
seems that the professor was acquitted with- 
out even being brought to trial and as I was 
also present when the burglary took place, I 
was put under the bane of Polly's displeasure 
indefinitely, which onl}^ goes to show how 
foolish it is for a young man not to wear a 
moustache. 

No sooner had the professor secured pos- 
session of the tub than he marked her new 
name on her stern. 

164 
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" I christen her the Mighty Dollar," he 
said, "because every one will give chase 
and I may obtain grounds for a suit of dam- 
ages unless these dude boats are as slow as 
they look and don't run into me. In that 
case of course, I can only rely on my skill in 
sailing to bring about that glad result." 

On the strength of his becoming a sailor 
Willy secretly bought a pipe and added two 
"real swear words" to his vocabulary. 
After about two days' practice the crew of 
the Mighty Dollar, having upset three times, 
decided that there were no pebbles located 
in the immediate vicinitj^ calculated to equal 
their feverish temperature, so issued a chal- 
lenge to the Dreams, Avith a condition, 
w^hich stipulated that Dora and Polly should 
sail Avithout any advice from me, although 
I would be permitted to go as ballast, this 
being my second appearance in the part. I 
accepted it formally and the following 
agreement was drawn up. 

First ; the Dreams must give the Mighty 
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Dollar ten minutes' start. If that wasn't 
enough to enable her to win, five minutes 
more were to be allowed at the finish. 

Second ; if the Mighty Dollar should 
never return we must all attend the funeral 
and send a floral pillow with " Where Is My 
Wandering Boy To-night ? " picked out in 
purple immortelles for each of the gallant 
but ill-fated mariners, and wear crepe on 
our Sunday hats. If we failed to do this 
the race would be given to the direct de- 
scendants and lineal heirs of the crew. 

Third ; if it should turn out that the wind 
was too heavy or too light the Mighty Dol- 
lar was to be permitted to pole over the 
course. 

Fourth ; if the Mighty Dollar was de- 
feated she was to be awarded second prize 
and allowed to march out with all the 
honors of war. 

Fifth ; if the Mighty Dollar capsized, the 
race should be given to her unconditionally, 
and we would be obliged to tip our yacht- 
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ing caps whenever we met Captain Profes- 
sor or First Mate Willy. 

Sixth ; the first prize to be a Ck)nfederate 
two-dollar bill. Second prize a banjo with 
three strings and two missing keys. 

This remarkable document was concocted 
by Reggie and the professor. After it was 
signed and witnessed, the parties concerned 
marked out the course with a flag and two 
rowboats, in which Reggie and Roy took 
their places with photograph cameras, and 
the race began. 

On the first round the Dreams cut down 
the lead of the Mighty Dollar by ten min- 
utes. Polly had the tiller while Dora tended 
the sheet. I sat on some of my brother 
ballast and smoked Sir Walter, while the 
Widow Malone ate liberally of the chocolate 
creams which Dora brought to stimulate 
her energies in case she should feel faint. . 

On the second round the Dreams passed 
the Mighty Dollar, but, owing to a little 
entanglement with an eel-stake, lost much 
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valuable time, so tlie remaining five minutes 
allowance had to be overcome on the final 
round. Although the Dreams was not as 
far ahead when this had been accomplished 
as the difference in size, age and architec- 
ture of the boats would warrant, I was quite 
satisfied with her performance for too much 
must not be expected of a boat when the 
captain does not drop the centre-board 
working to windward or let out the sheet 
when before the Avind. 

On the last leg of the third time around 
the triangular course the wind failed ut- 
terly and the Dreams hardly moved. Only 
about one hundred feet remained to be 
covered, but, when nearly an hour had 
passed, half that distance still lay between 
the cat-boat and the finish line. The 
Mighty Dollar poled from a mile and a half 
astern to within twenty feet of the Dreams ; 
then the crew took a rest while the Pro- 
fessor ran up a crimson rag to the mast head 
and sang "Fair Harvard" to the accom- 
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paniment of a harmonica wielded by the 
mighty mouth of First Mate Willy. 

Polly and Dora stood up in the stern and 
whistled for wind — ^that is they called it 
whistling, though it really was a sort of 
compromise between a squeal and a grunt. 
The fetish met with success for a boat 
about a mile down the bay, silhouetted 
against the dull green background of the 
beach hills, began to heel over and move 
rapidly toward us. 

"There is wind coming," cried Polly. 
" Hold tight, Dora ! " 

The professor and Willy recognized the 
hopelessness of winning the race, if nothing 
happened to the Dreams, for a breath of 
wind that would send her flying across the 
line^ would barely stir the Mighty Dollar. 
Something must be done, and that right 
speedily. When the dark ripple just visible 
in the distance should reach the boats, the 
race would be over, so all action to save the 
day must precede its arrival. 
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There was a moment's conference ; then 
the professor gave several shoves with his 
pole and the Mighty Dollar floated within 
six feet of the Dreams, while Willy bobbed 
under the bow for a few seconds. When 
he emerged he had something in his hand 
which he tossed into the cock-pit of the 
Dreams. 

It was a mouse, alive and. kicking. 

" Wow ! " 

The Widow rushed in pursuit as, with a 
chorus of screams. Captain Polly flew up 
the deck and made a wild and partially suc- 
cessful effort to climb up the mast. With 
even louder shrieks,' First Mate Dora em- 
braced Sir Walter, and the movable ballast, 
clamoring wildly for protection, while the 
cause of all the alarm dusted under the 
flooring, and defied the Widow Malone. 

The tiller was deserted — the sheet-rope 
unattended ; Polly Avas clinging to the hal- 
liards with her feet level with the second 
row of reef-points, while I was in danger of 
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being smothered by Dora's frantic grip 
when the wind struck us. 

Wh-e-e-ew ! 

The Dreams heeled over till the end of 
the boom smacked the water, but Polly 
clung to the rope like grim death, as with 
a sweeping curtsey, the boat turned in a 
quarter circle, and lay with sail flapping 
loudly in the breeze, perfectly helpless. 

The professor and Willy, holding discre- 
tion to be the better part of navigation, 
dropped the sail of the Mighty Dollar, and 
poled over the line before I could persuade 
the girls to cease the exhibition they were 
making of themselves, entertaining as it 
was. Then we crossed the line in the 
gloom of defeat while the professor sang 
" Fair Harvard " again and Willy tooted on 
a battered tin horn, dating back to the voy- 
age of Noah. 

The two-dollar Confederate bill was pre- 
sented to Willy as the professor waived his 
claims to it ou the grounds that bis first mate 
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saved the day by procuring and using the 
mouse, although he admitted the idea Avas 
his own. 

As for Dora and Polly, their indignation 
was simply beyond words, but, as the 
professor said, there was nothing in the 
agreement prohibiting the judicious use of 
" mouses," as Willy called them, so there 
was nothing that could be done except to 
acknowledge defeat manfully. Neverthe- 
less the professor had no business to have 
the New York papers announce the surpris- 
ing victory of the Mighty Dollar, sailed by 
Professor Cooper of Harvard, over the fa- 
mous racing cat-boat the Dreams. My vow 
to even things with the professor was kept, 
but the telling of that must wait. 

All of us went over to the beach the next 
morning, and took a bath in the surf. 

Roy grabbed Dora's hand as we waded 
in, so nothing remained for me to do but to 
squire Polly, as Reggie and the professor 
were racing out to the furthermost buoy. 
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" Shall I pick up your train ? " I asked. 

" If you do," said Polly, " I'll have you 
arrested." 

If any one ever filled a bathing suit with 
grace and beauty and plump curving femi- 
ninity that one certainly was Polly Peters. 
Dora looked pretty and petite in hers, but 
the admiration of the beach lay at Polly's 
pretty feet before they had touched the lip 
of a breaker as it sped up the sand. 

I was still under the pale of her displeas- 
ure, but she could not very well cut me be- 
fore the whole beach, so she accepted my 
extended hand and we waded in. 

Polly could swim as well as most girls, 
which is the same thing as saying that she 
could take three strokes, six gasps and a 
mouth and nose full of water almost any 
time. Some little distance from the place 
where the surf was neck deep, bobbing up 
and down on a rope in a most ridiculous 
manner, was a barrel-buoy. This was not 
the one that the professor and Keggie were 
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both trying to climb upon at once, but an- 
other much nearer to the shore. 

" Let's go out to the buoy," I suggested. 

" But," said Polly, rising nimbly on a 
swell, "I am accustomed to having boys 
come to me." 

Just then a snappy little breaker picked 
her feet out from under her and she disap- 
peared from view in a flood of foam and 
sand. I plunged after her, feeling that I 
was avenged for such a sickening pun, and 
seizing her by one plump arm tried to drag 
her to the surface. I had no idea her arm 
was so long, for in spite of my efforts her 
head did not appear. Then grabbing at the 
place where her hand should be, intending 
to seize her round the waist with the other 
arm, I found her foot. At almost the same 
moment her other foot found me with suffi- 
cient force to send me staggering with less 
wind at my command than in many moons. 
I had made a mistake. Polly emerged from 
the dampness, choking and angry. 
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" How dare you ! " she cried. " How dare 
you stand me on my head like that ? " 

" Well, you know," I began, apologetic- 
ally, " a drowning man clutches at straws." 

" Straws ! " she cried. " I'll never speak 
to you again." 

The determined stand she took proved to 
be without good foundation — I should say 
firm foundation, for after my recent experi- 
ence I could not doubt its excellence — for 
at this moment a thumping big wave ar- 
rived and Polly, taken unawares, went out 
of sight again. Then I seized her around 
the waist and held her up as the third of 
the series came rolling in. 

"Really," I began, as I pushed my hair 
out of my eyes. " I thought it was your 
arm. Miss Polly." 

" I don't wish you to continue your in- 
sulting remarks," she said. " I have not got 
an arm like a prize-fighter's, and you know 
it." 

I didn't exactlv follow her, but it was 
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evident that my explanation had only made 
matters worse, so I decided on a desperate 
remedy. Before Polly could object I seized 
her by the elbow and swimming on my side 
had her beyond her depth in a jiffy. 

" Let me go," she whispered, as we passed 
the professor and Keggie racing for the 
shore. 

" Cross patch ! " was the only answer I 
made as I struck out for the nearest buoy 
with Polly following meekly in tow. 

" Where are you taking me ? " 

" Out to the buoy. I am going to leave 
you there." 

"But how will I get back?" she ob- 
jected. 

" The tide will go out in about three 
hours," I answered, comfortingly. 

" Let me go." 

" All right," I said, dropping her for a 
moment. As she began to sink and did not 
touch bottom she gave a little scream and 
seized me around the neck. 
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" Miss Peters, if you do not at once re- 
move your arms from my person, I shall 
complain to your brother," I said, sternly. 
" Familiarity is something I detest, and I 
don't know what mama would say if she 
saw you hugging me in this horrible man- 
ner." 

" Teddy, I'U drown "— 

"I'll put flowers on your grave. What 
is your favorite kind ? " 

At this moment Polly discovered that the 
reason her weight did not sink me was be- 
cause I had hold of the barrel-buoy, which 
supported my head without coming in view. 
Seizing the rope with one plump arm she 
let go of me, pushing me under with the 
other, and as I slid down in the briny 
depths I saw a dark streak fly through the 
green, and something caught me on the jaw 
in the place known as the Prize-fighter's De- 
light with a force that made me forget my 
whereabouts entirely. Polly had yielded 
to temptation and kicked me under. I 
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didn't care whether school kept or not, and 
as to bothering about rising to the surface, 
why, the idea was simply absurd. 



When I opened my eyes, I was still in the 
water, but Polly was holding my head on 
her breast as she clung to the buoy. 

" HuUo," I said, feebly. 

Polly gave a little sob of delight. I could 
see that her eyes were full of tears. 

" That was a knockout for further or- 
ders ! " 

"Don't talk, Teddy. Reggie and the 
])r()fessor are coming now. Oh, Teddy, can 
you ever forgive me ? " 

"Forgive you, Polly? Why, I'd .be 
l)utted by a trolley-car if you would hold 
me like this afterward." 

" I ought to have a good spanking," she 
whispered. 

" I'd like to see any one spank you," I 
said. 
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This was quite true in more ways than 
one but Polly accepted it as a declaration 
of my wish to protect her and smiled grate- 
fully as the professor and Keggie swam up. 

" What is the row ? " said Keggie. 

" Cramp," said I. " Polly held me up." 

Then we all swam ashore. 

That morning as I was about to mount 
my bicycle to ride home from Apaucuck, 
Polly tripped lightly across the lawn to 
where I stood. 

"You are sure you forgive me?" she 
said. 

" Miss Polly," I answered, squeezing the 
hand she held out to me. "I release you 
from all responsibility for this morning's 
accident. Any man that can't tell a straw 
from a pile-driver deserves to be knocked 
silly." 

Polly blushed. 



CHAPTER XI 

PHILOSOPHY AND FINANCE 

Professor Cooper was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the succulent and retiring mush- 
room, pursuing it to its lair with an ardor 
and perseverance that could only be born of 
a vigorous as well as scientific appetite. 
This necessitated many expeditions to the 
woods and pastures in the vicinity of Apau- 
cuck. The rural portion of the summer pop- 
ulation regarded these excursions with much 
wonderment not unmixed with awe, and the 
professor was annoyed by their eager atten- 
tion in no slight degree. 

The Widow Malone and I were indulg- 
ing in an after breakfast seance with Sir 
Walter when the professor toddled by with 
a distinctly mushroomian glare in his eyes. 
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" Well, Professor," I said, " did you snare 
enough of the tribe of the wily buckwheat 
cake to carry you along till dinner ? " 

" Those cakes were certainly of the va- 
riety ordinarily known, as slick," he an- 
swered, with both hands in his pockets. 
" On mature deliberation I have decided 
they were about the best I have ever eaten. 
I shall remember them all the morning." 

" Try soda mint," I suggested. 

'' Not at all," said the professor, " my late 
indiscretion wuU divert my mind from the 
sad reflections caused by observing the dis- 
interested unselfishness which is the moving 
spirit of the native agriculturalist. The 
chronic disinclination of the inhabiting 
ruralese to acquire coin of the realm touches 
a tender spot in my bosom. Sic 'em ! " 

I decided to accept the invitation to 
join his expedition which he tendered me, 
as the Widow disappeared in a clump of 
bushes on the other side of the pasture with 
her nose a few feet astern of a rabbit. 
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Our efforts were rewarded with some little 
success, when suddenly the professor paused, 
and after emitting a horribly shrill whistle, 
turned a handspring, stood on his head and 
hurling his straw hat on the ground, danced 
around it in a manner that suggested the 
artistic features of the couchy-couchy min- 
gled with the epigraniatic celerity of move- 
ment usually observed in the sailor's horn- 
pipe. 

Knowing that the professor had some le- 
, gitimate object in view, I looked around 
keenly while he continued his performance. 

The sight of old Keuben Raynor, his hired 
man, Cy Pringle, and youngest hopeful 
standing by the fence a few yards away ex- 
plained his somewhat unusual behavior. 

The professor ceased his wrestle with 
Terpsichore as suddenly as he had begun it. 

" There," said he, " those yaps will have 
something to talk about. Now watch me 
fool them." 

He began a most thorough search for 
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something on the greensward of the 
meadow, moving up and down surveying 
the ground with a persistent carefulness 
that soon lured the curious grangers from 
the fence to his elbow. 

"Whut be you a lookin' fur, mister?" 
said Keuben, spitting tobacco juice all over 
the top of a pretty White daisy. 

" I am trying to find a gold dollar with a 
premium on it that adds fifty dollars to its 
value," answered the professor, with a wink 
at me. 

" Sho ! " said old Reuben. " I calkerlate 
you'd be willin' to give a reward of a few 
dollars fur it, mister ? " 

" You may set at rest all doubts as to my 
inclination to reward the successful locater 
of this valuable coin in a manner most sub- 
stantially remunerative," said Professor 
Cooper. " Such remarkable perspicuity as 
will be evidenced by such a discovery is de- 
serving of the warmest commendation." 

"That's jess whut I be thinking," said 
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Kube. " Cy we'll all take a look fur this 
here coin, b'Gosh ! If we find it, mister, it'll 
cost yew tew dollars." 

"If you find it, my gay and festive 
Agricola, I will be willing to make it twenty- 
two," answered the professor, helping him- 
self to a seat on the fence where I joined 
him. 

Keuben, Cy and Ezek'l (the youngest rube 
of the three), searched that pasture foot by 
foot for half an hour, while the professor and 
I sang college songs and told disreputable 
stories. 

Finally they got tired and Reuben having 
spattered the immediate vicinity with to- 
bacco juice, pausing to relieve his brow of a 
generous supply of perspiration — the only 
thing liberal about him — remarked casually, 
that it was a durned hot day, and then in- 
quired when the professor had discovered 
his loss. 

" What loss ? " said the professor, in sur- 
prise. " Who said I lost anything ? " 
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" Didn't yew say yew lost a gold dollar ? " 
stammered old Reuben. 

" No, I did not," said the professor. " I 
merely said that I was trying to find a gold 
dollar. That is a pleasant method of amus- 
ing oneself and certainly harms no one. I 
do not know that any one ever dropped a 
gold dollar in this pasture, it is true, but on 
the other hand, I am not positive that some- 
body has not done so, which you must 
admit, my Long Island Cincinatus, adds a 
pleasant element of doubt to the search." 

" I don't know nuthin' about Cincinaty — 
but if yew didn't say that there gold dollar 
yew drapped wus wuth fifty dollars premium 
I'll eat my hat," said Reuben. 

" Not at all," said the professor, blandly. 
" If you wish to dine on something really 
indigestible go over to the hotel and have 
some buckwheat cakes. I did not say I 
dropped it. I said that was the peculiar 
variety of coin I was searching for. We all 
have our likes and dislikes, and when it 
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comes down to gold dollars that is the par- 
ticular vintage that best suits my taste." 
" Then there isn't any dollar hyar ? " 
" I can't say that, Sherlock Holmes Senior, 
but I will remark, with your kind permission, 
that, if you don't exercise the greatest of 
caution, the rude breath of Boreas will per- 
colate through the various interstices of 
your remarkably flourishing and somewhat 
superfluously adorning hirsute appendages," 
said the professor, warningly . Then he con- 
tinued, " As to the crop of gold coin of the 
primary denomination that may be har- 
vested in this fair, fallow and fertile meadow, 
I wish to state boldly and without reserva- 
tion that some benign person may have 
sown it with such seed on yester 'een, but I 
doubt it like the deuce, whicli reminds me 
of the historic remark that the Governor of 
North Carolina made to his brother official 
in the southerly adjacent state, and may the 
Lord have mercy on my soul for drinking 
Long Island whiskey ! " Whereupon he in- 
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dulged in a copious libation from a pocket 
flask. Then he passed it to me and spring- 
ing down from the fence with a whoop 
began singing and dancing a Spanish skirt 
dance very popular in New York. 

"What's the matter with him?" whis- 
pered Kube. 

" Oh," said I, softly, " he's a little touched 
in the upper story. He is my uncle on his 
daughter's mother's side and here under my 
care." 

" Loony ? " 

" Awfully so. He nearly killed a man in 
New York a week ago, because he refused 
to accept the loan of ten dollars. -I can 
control him perfectly, but with any one 
else he is dangerous." 

" Gosh ! " said Reuben. 

" He used to be brakeman on the elevated 
road to Constantinople, but his grandson 
made a fortune mending bicycles on the 
Boulevard, and he, of course, being the next 
heir, succeeded to the money and it turned 
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his brain. Don't tell anybody about this, 

Eeuben, but if he ever gets away beyond 

hearing distance of my whistle lock up all 

■ your wives and their children, and your 

children, too. He imagines he is professor 

'. at Harvard, poor fool. I'd be much obliged 

; if you Avould catch him and bring him back 

j to his hotel any time you happen to meet 

t him Avithout his hat Avith the red band. 

I 

j That calms him. He has red on the brain, 

\ you know. If you'll do this it may prevent 

j bloodshed." 

"All right," said Eeuben. "If I catch 
j him without it and yew ain't in sight I'll 

! call the boys and fotch him down tew the 

I hotel. Come on, Cy," and, with a last won- 

dering glance, the old granger slouched off, 
foUoAved by his adherents, while the pro- 
fessor crowed like a rooster and turned 
another handspring. 

"That was a great joke on papa," said 
the professor. 
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" Yes," said I, " but you are not the only 
jester on Long Island." 

When we reached Polly's tent on the 
lawn Dora and Willy wei*e there. It was 
still too early to start for the beach so I sat 
down between Dora and Polly and ex- 
changed greetings. 

" Good-morning, Dora," I said, pleasantly. 
" Why do you look so sad ? " 

Dora tossed an envelope into my lap 
which proved on investigation to contain an 
announcement of the prospective wedding 
of Miss Millicent Evelyn Hamm to Mr. 
Perkins Jones Sylvester. 

" I don't wonder she wishes to change her 
name. Millicent Evelyn Sylvester is a de- 
cidely lovely cognomen, but just think what 
a horrible thing it would be for Silly (good 
nickname, that, for an engaged man) if he 
had to assume her aristocratic appellation 
when he makes her his'n. Perkins Jones 
Hamm. Professor, does that not stir a de- 
sire in your soul to woo the muse ? " 
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"Nit," said the professor, beginning a 
brisk game of solitaire mumble-the-peg. 

"You are always making fun of mar- 
riage," said Dora. 

" It's a good thing some one has fun out 
of it," I answered. " The brave people who 
dare to try it are sad enough before they 
j get through." 

" Were you ever married, Teddy ? " asked 
j WiUy. 

j. " No," I answered, promptly, " but father 

i; was." 

I' "What would you do about it?" said 

=' Dora, reaming possession of the envelope. 

; "I should Avrite and ask if there was any- 

i thing I could do to make the end less pain- 

j fill ? — any last bequest or message to be de- 

; livered after all is over." 

I, "Il'm'nh," sniffed Polly. "If it is such 

a terrible thing, how do you account for 
i people getting married every day ? " 

"I don't account for it. If I knew any 
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man who got married every day 1 should 
cut his acquaintance, Miss Petere." 

"Suppose it was a Avoman?" asked the 
professor. 

"I should take her address, Professor 
Cooper." 

" Keep still," said Polly, sternly. 

" Anything to be sociable," 1 said, good- 
humoredly ; " even silence." 

"Would you abolish marriage?" asked 
Eoy. 

" Not at all," 1 answered. " I have a few 
enemies on whom I wish to take a horrible 
revenge and to accomplish that in a really 
aAvful manner, I would marry them to my 
dearest girl friends." 

The professor and Eoy applauded, but if 
the expression on the faces of Dora and 
Polly indicated their, opinion of me, I was 
very small potatoes indeed. Nevertheless 1 
did not falter in the execution of my duty. 

" Poor foolish Perkins Hobbs " — 

" Perkins Jones," corrected Dora. 



V 
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" A rose by any other name," I quoted. 

" His name is not Eose," said Willy. 

" It will soon be Mud, if he insists on fol- 
lowing the downAvard path to matrimony." 

"The downward path ends in Hades 
usually," observed the professor. 

" That is what 1 said. Professor, only I 
didn't wish to use such strong language and 
I think Eose would be a good name for Syl- 
vester, for if he isn't a blooming specimen 
of the genus Chumperini, I don't know one 
when I hear of it," I said. 

"'Chumperini' is good," said the pro- 
fessor. " I shall call my next botanical dis- 
' covery by that name, if you do not object." 

" Poor foolish Perkins Jones And-so-forth, 
Slaving won the warm regard of lucky Milli- 
! cent Evelyn Etcetera, instead of cherishing 

\^ the same indefinitely, is about to sacrifice 

1 her affection for him on the altar of matri- 

mony," I continued. 

" Sacrifice her affection ? " cried Polly. 

" Certainly, Miss Peters, with a marriage 



I- 
I" 
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certificate instead of an axe. He can't ex- 
pect to have her love him after they are 
married, can he ? Dear me, Jones must be 
a piggish person, or he would never expect 
to have his cake and eat it, too." 

The professor and Roy and Willy laughed 
loudly, but I felt something touch my hand 
which was behind Polly. It was Polly's 
warm little palm and no one could see it. 
At this moment the professor's knife nicked 
a tiny piece out of his finger, and under 
cover of the resulting excitement Polly 
whispered, 
' " Please don't talk that way." 

For once 1 was downright brutal — per- 
haps it was the hot weather, or perhaps it 
was the sight of Eoy's seal ring on Dora's 
finger — for instead of squeezing Polly's taper 
fingers, I withdrew my hand and whispered 
back, 

" I decline to be dictated to, Miss Peters.'*^ 

The rich, crimson flush that spread over 
Polly's sunbrowned face showed how much 



w 
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I had hurt her, and, in a moment, I would 
have given anything 1 possessed but the 
Widow Malone, to have recalled my words, 
but the arrival of Keggie rendered that for 
the moment impossible, and Polly moved 
over by the professor before I had a chance 
to apologize. 

" We are having a lecture on marriage by 
Professor Teddy, Eeggie," said Dora. " You 
were about to explain why people get mar- 
ried in spite of its being such a horrid affair." 

"That is easy. Miss Dora," 1 answered. 
" Fools rush in where angels fear to tread — 
for there is no marriage or giving in mar- 
riage in heaven." 

" What is the Widow Malone chewing ? " 
asked Eeggie. 

The Widow obediently approached with 
what appeared to be a mouthful of leathern 
strings. 

" Oh, the beast ! " cried Dora. " It is my 
pocketbook." 

" It may have been a pocketbook once," 
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I said, wisely, " but the most imaginative 
person in the world could not believe it to 
be one now.'' 

" Oh dear," moaned Dora. " I had a two- 
dollar bill in it. There it is on the grass — 
all torn up in little bits. I have a good 
mind to knock her head oflf." 

The Widow fled to a safe distance, and 
and sat down in the shade. 

" Where did you get all that money ? " I 
asked, soothingly. 

" I know," said Willy. " My bull calf ate 
up her best straw hat, so mother sold it to 
the butcher for two dollars and gave Dora 
tlie money to prevent her from boning pa 
for a new one." 

" That money should have been given to 
you, Willy," I said, but Willy winked cheer- 
fully. I decided to investigate. 

It was time to go to the beach, but, after 

Ave had reached the dock, I made an excuse 

and, running back to the tent, picked up a 

^handful of the torn pieces of the ruined 
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money. It only took a moment to recog- 
nize them as part of the Confederate two- 
dollar bill Avhich had been given to Willy 
for first prize. 

Willy treated the crowd — that is his 
crowd — at the beach that morning, with 
Dora's money. The bull calf was avenged, 
and I knew how the Widow got the pocket- 
book. 



CHAPTER XII 

IN THE CAT-BOAT 

The invitation extended to me by my 
friend Dr. Wilcox, who owned a good share 
of Moriches — the only toAvn on Long Island, 
that could come within shouting distance of 
Westhampton, as a summer ^pleasure place 
— to visit him at his country headquarters 
was understood to include all the friends, 
feminine and otherwise, that might see fit 
to join me in my sail down the bay in the 
Dreams, so Roy, Reggie, Willy, Professor 
Cooper, Dora and Polly, yours truly and 
the Widow Malone, started from Apaucuck 
at two o'clock which Avould bring us to 
Moriches about half-past three. 

The professor volunteered to sail the boat, 
but Dora and Polly were so averse to this 
that, after regretting the absence of a 

197 
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" mouses," he consented to allow the owner 
of the Dreams to officiate at the tiller, and 
contented himself telling stories to Willy. 

The wind was a-beam and blowing 
briskly, the sun was not so warm as to be 
disagreeable, and the bay, blue and rippling, 
stretched forty miles before us as we slid 
out from under the lee of Apaucuck Point 
and started toward Moriches. 

"Willy," said the professor, "do you 
know the immortal story of the Father-of- 
Our-Country and the cherry tree ? " 

" That's a chestnut," said Willy, impo- 
litely. 

" Quite true. Bill," admitted the professor, 
" but I only asked to make sure, that you 
would appreciate the sequel to that marvel- 
ous tale." 

" I didn't know it had a sequel," said 
Dora. 

" I am surprised. Miss Livingston," said 
the professor, " I tliought every one knew 
the fable of Joseph and the Pit." 
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Dora subsided in secret indignation, while 
the professor produced a box of cigarettes, 
and having obtained permission, liglited one. 
Koy and lieggie joined him, but 1 remained 
true to Sir Walter. 

" P'fessor," said Willy, " tell me a story 
about beare." 

" All right, Bill. Once upon a time there 
was a man the apex of whose cranium was 
devoid of capillary substance " — 

" He was bald-headed, Willy," explained 
Koy. 

" That is where he was bare," said the 
professor. 

" He ought to wear a switch like the one 
mother took away from Dora," said Willy. 

"You awful little story-teller," cried 
Dora, in confusion. " I never wore such a 
thing in my life." 

" Xo," said Willy, dodging Polly's para- 
sol which Dora has carried ever since she 
smaslied here, " but it isn't your fault, sissie." 

" To resume my narrative," said the pro- 
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fessor. "This man Avith the skating-rink 
owned a ten acre lot, that the boys wanted 
to play marbles in, as they liked a big ring, 
but he said ' nit,' which was not only dis- 
obliging but slangy." 

" On the play bills they call slang collo- 
quial embellishments," said Reggie. 

" The chump that does that sort of thing 
with an innocent word, would put a night- 
shirt on the Yenus of Milo," said Professor 
Cooper, puffing smoke at the Widow, much 
to her disgust. 

" I saw the lady you speak of once," said 
Eoy. " She was out of sight." 

" Only the arms," said I, luffing a little as 
the foam on the deck spurted within an inch 
of the tail of Roy's blazer. 

" May I go on with my thrilling tale ? " 
asked the professor, meekly. 

We decided to permit him to continue his 
adai)tation of the old story, and he went 
on. 

" So when he told the boys to ^ git ' they 
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answered him in an impolite and vulgar 
manner." 

" What did they say, P'f essor ? " said 
Willy. 

" They hollered ' Go up, bald-head,' and 
threw the remains of a recently deceased 
feline in his direction." 

" Gracious ! " said Willy. " Did it kill 
him?" 

" No," answered the professor. " He had 
a fifty thousand dollar life insurance policy 
which converted him into a Mahatma." 

" What is a Mahatma ? " asked Polly. 

"A Mahatma is a peculiar gentleman, 
who never dies, who can do just as he 
pleases but never does, who can have just 
what he wants but wants nothing " — 

" Eing off. Professor," I said. 

The conversation was becoming too psy- 
chological for the summer months. 

"Mahatmas are the Lord High Muck-a- 
mucks of Theosophy," went on the prO' 
fessor. 
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"What's the use in being one, if you 
never want anything and have less ? " asked 
Dora. 

" You can't indulge in theosophy, if you 
don't believe in ]Mahatmas. It is like drink- 
ing lemonade, when you don't believe in 
Total Abstinence. Filling, but foolish, men- 
tally in one case, stomachly in the other," 
said the professor. " Willy, when they were 
through, the old gentlemen with the corus- 
cating lid — old baldy, for short — whistled 
for his pet polar bears, who came up and 
devoured the wicked kids, who hurt his 
feelings by telling the truth. Now, Bill, 
what have we learned by this story ? " 

" I know," said Willy. " We have learned 
that when you tell a man to ' Go up, bald- 
head,' you had better carry a gun." 

"Quite right, Willy," said the professor 
as the crowd laughed at the precocious 
youth's scientific deduction. 

"Another thing that has always inter- 
ested me," observed the prof essor, sitting on 
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the leeward side, so that the water running 
along the deck came up far enough to soak 
the skirt of Eoy's coat, which had hitherto 
escaped unmoistened, "is whether the 
woman or the serpent reached Eden first, 
and if they had arrived together whether 
Adam would have known which was 
which ? " 

" Professor Cooper," said Dora, " I think 
you are perfectly horrid." 

" At times. Professor, I am tempted to be- 
lieve that he made a mistake in his selec- 
tion," I observed, with meaning emphasis. 

Polly and I, not being on speaking 
terms, exchanged glances of contemptuous 
hatred, while Dora borrowed Eeggie's gar- 
net ring, which made things even, for she 
had Eoy's on her other hand. 

" Women are inferior creatures, of course," 
the professor continued. 

" Why do men marry them ? " asked Polly. 

'' What else could they marry ? " said the 
professor, "If there was anything that 
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would answer as well, we wouldn't conde- 
scend to trouble you girls with our atten- 
tions. Why, the mere fact you accept us, 
proves you to be inferior, or you would 
know better." 

" But if men didn't marry, we couldn't," 
said Dora. 

" I can explain that," I said, dodging an 
eel-stake. " There can be no doubt that a 
large number of old maids would be a nui- 
sance, if you may judge from the general 
behavior of single specimens of their 
kind "— 

" All specimens of their kind are single," 
said Roy. 

" True, sonny," I continued. " The men 
know this and realize that to prevent such a 
deplorable state of affairs, they must each 
do their best, so they sacrifice themselves 
individually, for the good of the country at 
large, and, l)y marriage, assist in the abat- 
ing of a nuisance." 

"Then again," said the professor, "the 
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mere fact that Adam's rib suiRced to manu- 
facture an entire woman, while it was only 
a small section of His Firstlet's trellis, adds 
conclusive proof of my theory." 

" Ever since woman was first invented," I 
said, philosophically, " the acquisition of one 
of her sex by our suffering kind has always 
been balanced by a loss of one thing on an- 
other. For instance Adam got a wife but 
lost a rib. Nowadays, a man gets a wife 
and loses his liberty. I'd sooner lose a rib 
than my liberty anyday. Hurrah ! for 
Father Adam." 

" It seems to me," said Polly, " that Adam 
had nothing to kick about." 

" You forget Eve," I said. " What was she 
for ? " 

"Keggie," said Polly, "if that person, 
whose hospitality I am now enjoying, dares 
to address me again pulverize him. I said 
that Adam had no grounds for complaint. 
In place of one rib he h^td a whole skeleton 
returned to him," 
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" When Eve was presented to him," ob- 
served the professor, languidly, " Adam got 
it in the neck, which you must admit. Miss 
Peters, is not the proper place for a rib." 

" I wonder what Eve said when she left 
the Garden of Eden ? " said Dora. 

"She probably asked Adam if her hat 
was on straight," I answered. 

" How do you suppose she explained her 
moving away to Cain and Abel, when they 
were old enough to realize what a snap 
they missed ? " asked Keggie. 

"That's easy," said I. "She told them 
that she couldn't live in a place without sta- 
tionary washtubs and other modern improv- 
ments." 

" No doubt woman was interested in the 
styles even then," said Roy. 

" She didn't give a fig for dress," said the 
professor. 

" No," said I, " she kept it for that pur- 
pose. At least I hQ-leave so." 

J was tried and found guilty and received 
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my sentence inside of five minutes. They 
gave me my choice between singing a song 
or getting overboard, so I surrendered the 
helxxjL lo Eoy and taking the banjo sang 
" On Thompson Street," to the best of my 
ability. If you should ever get in a similar 
difficulty it may be equally useful. 

ON THOMPSON STREET. 

Oh, de smuhtist cuUud lady 

Oq Thompson Street 
Is Dinah Lee so swell and sweet, 

Mouth like melon without any rhind 
Where kisses hide dat dis child can find, 
Teeth like a ham bone fresh from de meat, 
She's the smartest cullud lady 

On Thompson Street. 

Ou Thompson street, 

YouUI often meet 
Miss Dinah Lee, so swell and sweet, 

All the eleet 

Fall at her feet 
For she knocks them cold with her style complete — 

On Thompson Street — 

On Thompson Street. 
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Oh a dirty, yaller coon 

On Thompson Street, 
Miss Dinah Lee by chance did meet. 
Says he, ** My honey yo*s outer sight.'' 
Says she, *' Fool niggah yo' shades too lighls. 
Go alter yo* color 'fore me yo' greet. 
I'se de smahtest cnllad lady 

On Thompson Street," 



He was standin' on de corner 

Of Thompson Street, 
As dese few wurds Miss Lee did bleat, 
^' Go Stan' in de sun in Central Park 
Till it bakes dat yaller a decent dark ! " 
A frown 'fore his face did quickly fleet 
Fo' de smahtiest cullnd lady 

On Thompson Street. 



So he answered her back 

On Thompson Street, 
** Miss Dinah Lee I will carve yo' meat. 

Yo 'kin take yo' chice twixt me and deffi 
Stop yo' sassin' or I'll stop yo' breff, 
Fo' me with respeck yo' will have to treat, 
Tho' the smnhtist cullud lady 

On Thompson Street." 
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Dinah's briogin' up was 

On Thompson Street, 
So from her sock, so striped and neat, 
She pulled her rahzor as quick as a flash 
And settled in a minit dat yaller coon's hash 
She cut him so deep he 'knowledged his defeat 
By the smahtist cullud lady, 

On Thompson Street. 

On Thompson Street, 

Miss Lee they greet 
With smile and bow and scrape complete. 

All the elect 

Fall at her feet, 
For dey know ef dey don't she'll carve dere meat 

On Thompson Street — 

On Thompson Street. 

• 

Having purchased my dryness at this 
fearful price the hearty applause of the 
party greeted me, as I resumed charge of 
the tiller. 

" I thought you didn't sing darkey songs," 
said Polly. 

" Miss Dora," said I, " please notify the 
person who had the audacity to address her 
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remarks to me, that she may call it singing, 
but I do not." 

PoUy bit her lip and reproved a refractory 
curl. 

"Now, Miss Polly," said the professor, 
"you feel remorse for your rebuke to our 
genial host." 

"You are mistaken, Professor," said I. 
" Women only feel remorse when they think 
of something mean that they might have 
said when it is too late to score." 

" Who wrote that song ? " said Reggie. 

I confessed my guilt. 

-" I didn't know you wrote poetry," said 
Dora. 

" If e don't," said the professor. 

" He wrote that, though," said Roy. 

" I fail to see what l)earing that has upon 
the case," remarked the professor, " besides 
I don't think he really meant any harm." 

" I wrote a piece myself once," confessed 
Reggie. 

Then he sang this to a comic opera tune. 
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'*Now iiieu do like 

To booze and bike, 
And scorch like very Hades, 

But oh, pxithee, 

Let bloomers be 
And ride in ^knickers/ ladies/' 

"Your wish is only natural, Keggie," I 
said, approvingly. " I like the sentiment of 
that song very much." 

Dora changed the subject by remarking 
that the old lady with whom she had spoken 
on the beach the day that Koy made such a 
hit with his fishing pole, had warned her 
against me as being a young man with very 
vicious tendencies. 

" Humph," said I, splitting a large wad 
of seaweed exactly in the middle with the 
bow of the Dreams, " Her son told her so. 
He thinks I am dissipated, because I don't 
invite him to my poker parties." 

" Will," said the professor, " which came 
first the hen or the egg ? " 

" The hen, P'fessor," answered Willy. 
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" Why ? " asked that wortliy. 

"To make sure that there would be 
others," said Willy. " S'pose the egg came 
first and had a rooster in it instead of a 
hen ? Why, it would have been dreflful." 

" That," said the professor, " is the most 
philosophical solution of a most difficult prob- 
lem that I have ever heard. I wish to 
congratulate you on your wisdom." 

" Teddy," said Dora, edging down by me, 
much to the disgust of the two E's, " I 
should think you would be ashamed to treat 
Polly as you are doing." 

"Ashamed? When a man is ashamed, 
Dora, he gets drunk. My sobriety shows 
beyond a doubt my personal sentiments." 

"What does a woman do when she is 
ashamed?" 

" A woman never is ashamed. If she ever 
should be, she would probably atone for 
such a weakness by putting powder on her 
nose." 
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Here the professor joined in the dis- 
course, 

" Conscience is as lacking in the female 
make-up as the ability to throw a stone 
within a gun shot of tlie object aimed at." 

" Consciences are like fairy tales ; we out- 
grow them," said I, "only it takes men 
longer than women." 

"Teddy," said Dora. "Why don't you 
wear a stud in your shirt front or is the 
place left empty for ventilation ? " 

The reason for the vacancy was that the 
Widow Malone had removed the upper part 
of my gold button in one of her paroxysms 
of playfulness, but I did not wish to com- 
promise the young lady, so I answered : 

" You see that it looks as though a stud 
belonged there ? " 

" I should say so," said Dora. 

"Therefore the supposition naturally is 
that I own one and, as it is not in sight, it 
might be a diamond — at least — under the 
present circumstances — ^there is excuse for 
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that belief, which would not exist, if the 
one I possess was actively engaged in serv- 
ice." 

" Oh," said Dora. " How interesting." 

Having successfully eluded the efforts of 
a Long Islander in a cabin-cat to run me 
down for not giving him the right of way — 
something that no gentleman insists on hav- 
ing, even if the rules of navigation accord 
him that privilege — I trimmed in the sheet 
and, grazing East Moriches point with its 
clump of trees like the topknot of a cocka- 
too, stood for the Hotel Brooklyn dock. 

" You haven't been a bit nice this after- 
noon," said Dora in a low tone. 

" Possibly you would like to borrow my 
ring, also," I said, looking at the hand with 
Roy's heavy seal ornamenting it, then at the 
other where Reggie's garnet shone in the 
sunshine like a frozen drop of blood. 

" Much you care," she said. 

"Quite true," said I. "I care a great 
deal. You remind me of a circus. Take my 
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blood-stone and you will be giving a per- 
formance in three rings at once." 

"Can't you make an effort to be pleas- 
ant ? " she whispered. " They are only little 
boys, Teddy." 

" I hate little boys. There are only two 
things worse." 

" What are they ? " 

"Little girls, and girls who behave as 
though they were little." 

" Oh," said Dora, " I forgot to tell you. I 
must stop smoking cigarettes." 

"Why," said I. "Who objects? Eoy or 
Keggie ? " 

" I think I have a smoker's heart." 

" IIow many smokers do you know ? " 

Dora laughed joyously. 

" There," she said, " that is really pretty. 
I knew you couldn't be cross with me." 

" I'm not altogether a bear," I said. 

"No," she said with a knowing look, 
"just enough of a bear to be sociable." 

She was thinking of the day Mama Liv- 
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ingstone caught me with my arm around 
her waist. I trembled as I thought of it. 

" There will be a prayer meeting in West- 
hampton to-night," said Polly. 

" There will also be a poker-party," I ob- 
served. 

" There will be chips at both places," said 
the professor. 

"I intend to go to church tAvice next 
Sunday," said Dora. 

"Did papa buy you both of your new 
dresses ? " I asked. 

Dora rapped me sharply on the knuckles 
with tlie centre-board stick. It hurt so, I 
let the tiller go and the Dreams luflfed so 
suddenly that the professor slid over, and 
landed in Polly Peters' lap. 

" Must I go back ? " he said, sadly. 

" Yes," said Polly. 

" Let's argue the question," said the pro- 
fessor. 

At this moment Eoy and Eeggie secured 
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a grip on his pedal extremities, and he flew 
across the boat as quickly as he had come. 

" Teddy, will you go to church Sunday?" 
asked Dora. 

" No," said I. " You can't persuade me 
to assist in your millinery exhibition, be- 
sides it's dangerous." 

" If you went to church it would be sacri- 
legious," remarked the professor. 

" Why is it dangerous ? " asked Polly. 

I looked at her sternly and she quailed 
before my glance. 

" I withdraw the question," she said. 

"The next offence will necessitate your 
walking the plank," I said, threateningly. 

By way of answer Polly stepped up on 
the deck and from it to the centre-board 
trunk, on which she tiptoed up and down 
defiantly. I couldn't reach the rope or I 
should have punished her temerity as I did 
Dora's. 

"There," she said, "I've walked the 
plank." 
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" Being a boarder," said the professor, " it 
comes naturally." 

At this moment a large and juicy wad of 
seaweed became entangled with the profess- 
or's wind-amusers. The latter suspected 
Willy, but as Eeggie had joined him on the 
bow, it was impossible to be certain, so he 
said nothing as he combed the debris from 
his whiskers. 

" I can't go to church Sunday morning, 
because I understand a number of young 
ladies are to drive over from Quogue to see 
me bathe," I said, modestly. " I wouldn't 
dfsappoint the dear creatures for the world." 

"They won't see much if they watch 
you," said Dora, spitefully. 

" Who knows ? " said I. " Accidents will 
happeH." 

" The danger is not confined to places of 
worship, I take it," said the professor. 

"Oh," said I. "Think of what would 
happen if I should be converted." 
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"There is a limit to our imaginations," 
said Dora. 

" To begin with, what would the Dominie 
do for a horrible example ? " 

" There is the professor," suggested Dora. 

" True," I answered, as the worthy gen- 
tleman kissed his hand with airy grace, 
" but this is his first summ^ in Westhamp- 
ton, while my record as a ha)rdened wretch 
extends over years past, but nk^t forgotten." 

" I heard the other night that you once 
stole a bicycle," said Eoy. 

"That is a popular tradition of the 
place," I answered. " But as the missing 
wheel was discovered, the morning after 
suspicion fell upon me, a mile further from 
my home than the place from which I was 
supposed to have purloined it, I was acquit- 
ted by all who really knew me." 

" They knew you wouldn't walk an extra 
mile," said Dora. 

" Precisely," said I. " Which only goes to 
show how valuable a reputation for laziness 
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may be. Then again, as regards going to 
church; last Sunday morning as I was 
trimming in the sheet-rope of the Dreams 
during the hour when good people ivere in 
church the rope broke, and I, after going 
several feet up in the air, turned over, came 
down several more feet and lit on my head 
in the bay. Suppose I had been in church 
when I snapped that rope ? I'd have broken 
my neck on the pews sure as you are 
alive." 

The professor nodded approvingly, but 
Dora seemed to think I was trifling, while 
Polly pretended that she took no interest in 
my remarks whatever. The others laughed. 

" Speaking about Sunday," said Dora — 

"Oh, don't," said I. "Choose some 
pleasant topic. We are having such a nice 
time." 

" There will be other times," said Dora. 

" But there will also be other Sundays," 
I added, mournfully. 

I had her there and she realized it, so she 
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did the most spiteful thing she could think 
of, which was to whistle the Salvation 
Army hymn " Every Day Will be Sunday 
By-and-Bye." 

"If I had my way," I remarked, trim- 
ming in the sheet so as to sprinkle Dora 
with spray from the wet rope, " I'd fix it 
for the people that feel as you do about it, 
so they could be happy without annoying 
their helpless friends. I would have it al- 
ways Sunday in a certain district, a sort of 
continuous performance, or merry-go-round. 
The rest of the country could be devoted to 
perpetual week days ; then when one wanted 
to indulge, it would be easy enough to take 
a little trip, say of a week or two, and im- 
bibe enough religion to last six months or a 
year." 

" That is a very excellent idea," said the 
professor, dropping a sand bag on Eeggie, 
who was lying face upward on the deck. 
After that young gentleman had recovered 
a portion of the wind whichVas rudely and 
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suddenly expelled from his lungs by this 
performance, I continued : 

"Of course it would have its disadvan- 
tages as well. For instance there would 
not be any chance for you to dress up and 
astonish your rivals in church, if you lived 
in the Sabbath limits, as of course you would 
do. Your Sunday costumes would necessa- 
rily become your everyday rigs, and " — 

" How horrible," Dora exclaimed, with a 
becoming shudder. 

I laughed so that the Dreams swung two 
points off the wind and shipped a little 
water. Dora looked so serious that the 
professor implored her to permit him to 
share her troubles. 

" I am worried," she said, with bewitch- 
ing gravity, " about one of my most intimate 
friends. She has two lovely men, who are 
very attentive. One has a splendid dark 
moustache and is very clever — the other — 
well, in a bicycle suit he is simply superb." 

"It is a case of intellect versus under- 
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standing," said the professor, lishing for sea- 
weed with the centre-board stick. 

"The proper way for her to do, is to 
sacrifice the fatted calves," I said. "The 
prodigal son's papa set the example for her 
to follow." 

" She ought not to make fools out of both 
of them," said Eoy. 

" Quite right, Eoy," I said. " She should 
select the one she has the biggest grudge 
against and marry him. If there isn't bait 
enough to go around, she has no right to 
keep them both nibbling at the hook. She 
ought to be arrested." 

"But the trouble," said Dora, "is that 
she can't decide which one she loves." 

"She might move to Chicago, and let 
them decide which she should m^iVYj first 
by drawing straws," I suggested. 

" But," said Dora, " the other might not 
be willing to wait." 

" If he isn't," I answered, " it will be her 
fault entirely." 
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I have had several experiences with mar- 
ried flirts myself. 

" The point, as I understand it," said pro- 
fessor, "is to find a method by which she 
may discover which of these sighing swains 
she really loves." 

"That's easy," I observed. "Let her 
marry one of them ; it don't matter which. 
It's sure to be the other." 

"She had better toss up," said the pro- 
fessor, " then she can blame her misfortunes 
on fate." 

" What would you call her misfortunes ? " 
asked Dora. 

"John or Maria, as the circumstances 
might warrant," I suggested. 

At this moment the Dreams reached the 
dock, and I was so busy handling the sheet 
and centre-board, that I was permitted to 
go unpunished. 



CHAPTER XIII 

AT THE DOCK 

« 

A PLOT had evidently been concocted on 
the way down, for no sooner was the sail 
dropped than Dora, the professor, Willy, 
Eeggie and Eoy skipped over the side and 
hurried up the road leaving Polly and me 
under the chaperonage of the Widow. 

Polly called after them, but they pre- 
tended not to hear her, so there we were 
together. Polly smoothed her dress, pre- 
tended to put in place a lock or two of her 
lovely brown hair, then, giving herself a 
little shake, stepped on the seat. I held 
out my hand. 

" Permit me," I said, icily. 

" Thank you," she replied, " when I de- 
sire your assistance I will notify you." 

As she stepped from the seat to the deck 
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of the Dreams there was a tinkle as some- 
thing metallic fell, a flash of yellow slid 
along the gunwale, kicked by Polly's little 
foot ; then the Widow w4th a yelp of de- 
light seized it and flew across the road with 
a band of yellow elastic, ornamented with 
a big buckle, in her mouth. Polly had lost 
her garter. SHe gave a little cry of dismay. 

'^ Oh," she said, " how dreadful ! " 

" Did you drop something ? " I inquired. 

" Yes," she answered, " I did. Will you 
please get it for me ? " 

" When I desire to assist you, I will notify 
you. Miss Polly." 

Polly stamped her foot. 

" Look out," I said. " If you don't, the 
Widow Malone will have two." 

" I didn't think men were spiteful," said 
Polly. 

The Widow sat down in the road and 
made a mental estimate of her recent ac- 
quisition's value. 

" She will chew it all up," cried Polly. 
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" Very likely," I said, sitting down on a 
post. 

" Come here, doggie " — 

The Widow wagged her tail at the sound 
of Polly's voice, but did not move. She 
knew a good thing when she saw it. 

"Nice little dorgums," said Polly, per- 
suasively, " come to Polly." 

"When were you bridesmaid?" I asked. 

"How do you know I was bridesmaid?" 
she said, in surprise. 

" It's yellow," I answered, " and I have 
met girls before. So you are anxious to be 
married ? " 

"None of your business," said Polly. 
" Here, Widow." 

The Widow arose and trotted toward the 
Dreams. I gave the bow a shove with my 
foot which sent it back in the bay a couple 
of yards, for I had not tied her short. 

" Oh, I hate you," cried Polly. " If Eeg- 
gie was here he would make you sorry for 
this." 
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" I am glad Keggie isn't here." 

The Widow brought her prize to me for 
inspection. It was yellow silk and the 
buckle was pure gold. 

"Widow Malone is a good puppy," I re- 
marked, much to her delight. " She shall 
have a pretty yellow collar, so she shall." 
1 put it around her neck, but it hung so 
loosely that the Widow put one paw through 
it, and tlien securing a shoulder hold, threw 
herself heavily in the grass. 

" Please give it to me," said Polly. " I 
can't walk without it." 

" I feared you could," I answered. " You 
are my prisoner." 

" Take it away from the Widow," pleaded 
Polly. " She will spoil it." 

" Possibly the Widow, also, wishes to be 
married," I suggested, as I robbed her of 
her new treasure. 

The Widow made a few remarks about 
how much she valued it, and invited me to 
return it to her in her politest tones. 
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" If you really want one, Widow," I said, 
" go take it away from Polly. She has an- 
other. I'm going to keep this for a souve- 
nir." 

" What is that ? " said Polly. 

" I am going to nail it upon the wall with 
a tag bearing your name fastened to it," I 
answered. 

"You wouldn't -dare," she said. 

"What am I offered for it ? " 

" I'll give you fifty cents," said Polly. 

"Not much." 

" A dollar," said Polly. 

" No." 

" Five." 

" Nonsense. 

" It isn't worth any more." 

"Think of the associations connected 
with it." 

" You brute." 

" Good-bye, Polly." 

" Please don't go." 

" Are you angry ? " 
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" Yes — no, I am not ! Oh, dear, I think 
you are the meanest thing. It's no use to 
you." 

" How do you know ? " 

" I know it isn't." 

" I need a new belt," I said. 

Polly sat down and turned her back to- 
ward me. I admired her hair and plump 
shoulders for a moment ; then I said : 

" Say that you are sorry you have been 
such a crosspatch for the last twenty-four 
hours." 

" I'm not, though." 

" Say so anyway," I urged. 

" You were horrid to me." 

" I believe in free speech," I said. 

" That is more than evident." 

"I'm sorry I was cross, but really you 
haven't any right to correct me." 

Polly turned around. 

" You say so many things that you don't 
think," she said. 
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"But I also think many things that I 
don't say." 

" I never knew you to hesitate to say any- 
thing that came into your head." 

" How do you know I don't mean what 
I say?" 

" I know your mother," said Polly. " She 
would not be so sure that vou are the best 
son in the world, if you really meant half 
you say." 

Dear mother. Nothing can convince her 
that her scapegrace son is anything but 
perfect. I try to make her understand 
what an unworthy person I am, but she 
absolutely refuses to believe it, so I have 
given up the attempt and settled down to a 
comfortable hypocrisy. 

" I'll give you this for a kiss." 

"When I kiss a man it won't be for a 
reward." 

" Then you won't kiss and make up ? " 

" No." 

"Well then, will you make up without 
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kissing?" I said, pleadingly. Polly fell 
into the trap. 

" I will not," she answered, firmly. 

" WiU not what ? " 

" I will not make up without kissing." 

" There," said I, " now it is you who in- 
sist on it. First you wouldn't with, now 
you won't without." 

Polly made a face. 

" Good-bye," I said, strapping the yellow 
ribbon around my straw hat. 

" You are not going through the village 
like that ? " she said. 

" Yes, I am, and every one that asks shall 
know whose it is." 

" Please don't. I'll be nice." 

" All right then. Lovely weather." 

" Look at that couple up the road." 

" Isn't slie homely ? " 

" Love is blind," said Polly. 

" If it wasn't it would have sore eyes.^^ 

" It must be blind — like a mole." 
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" And as seldom seen in civilized society," 
I added. 

" It is your turn to be nice," said Polly, 
not heeding my last remark. 

" You are as pretty as a picture, Polly." 

" Pshaw, can't a man be agreeable with- 
out praising a girl's looks ? " 

" Yes, if he will find fault with another 
girl's." 

"In a man's eyes the face makes the 
Avoman." 

" If it don't, the woman makes the face." 

" Is there any subject on which men and 
women agree that we can discuss ? " 

" Certainly. Men think women the love- 
liest creatures in the world. Women are 
sure of it." 

" It is getting late," said Polly. 

" Will you be friends ? " 

"Will you apologize for what you did 
when the tent fell ? " 

" Why ? " 

". Say you are sorry." 
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"All right then, Polly. I am— no, I'll 
be hanged if I say it." 

" You are not ? " 

" No, I'll not say it, though we are never 
friends again. I am not sorry that I kissed 
you, Polly, but I am sorry — deeply, sincerely 
sorry that you are sorrij that I did." 

Polly laughed in spite of herself: then 
the garter went back to work, and when 
Polly joined me a moment later, peace Avas 
declared. 




CHAPTER XIV 

SEVERAL HAPPENINGS AT VVESTIIAMPTON 

I WALKED up through the woods to the 
post office, which is a little distance from 
the source of Beaver Dam Creek. This was 
the day following our expedition down the 
bay. I had enough to occupy my thoughts 
to the fullest extent, for I had been taken 
aside and assured in confidence by both 
Eoy and Reggie that Dora was practically 
engaged to each of them, but wished the 
matter kept a strict secret until the summer 
was over ; her desire for secrecy being the 
only aj^parent reason for their imparting 
the glad tidings to me. 

Evidently Dora was enjoying herself to 
her heart's content with the two youthful, 
but thoroughly earnest suitors for her 
favor. I decided to put an end to such 
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nonsense at once, and began to frame in my 
mind a proposal that should be sufficiently 
eloquent to move the heart of that frivo- 
lous young person. So intent was I on my 
task, that I almost ran into a procession, 
composed of six natives, armed Avith pitch- 
forks and clubs, and Professor Cooper. 

The professor was in the centre, evidently 
in custody, a trifle rumpled and very indig- 
nant. 

" Hullo," said I, pointing at their prisoner. 
" Where did you catch that ? " 

" Did you ever see such a lot of duffers ? " 
cried the professor. " They've arrested me 
for some fool reason or other, and won't be- 
lieve that I'm safe to have around." 

" He's crazy as a loon," said Kube num- 
ber one. 

" He looks it," I said, eyeing the profes- 
sor gravely. " Don't let him bite me." 

" Do you know him," asked Rube. 

" No," I answered, firmly, " I do not as- 
sociate with lunatics." 
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" That's a lie," said the professor. " We 
are inseparable. If I'm crazy j he's another. 
Pull him in, too." 

"Poor man," I observed. "Does his 
mother know he's out ? " 

" You see we catched him up the road a 
piece, prowling round in a medder. Old 
Reuben Raynor warned us agin him, and 
said, if we met him without his keeper to 
fotch him back tew the hotel." 

" Oh, now that I think of it," I remarked, 
" I've heard of him. He thinks he is a col- 
lege professor." 

"Look here," said the prisoner, "you 
don't mean to pretend you don't know 
me?" 

" His mind is wandering," I said, sadly. 
" Poor little man. I feel sorry for his par- 
ents." 

" Do you reckon we'll get a reward fur 
bringing him hum?" asked Rube number 
two. 

" I doubt it. If you wish to make sure 
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of obtaining a valuable present from his 
relatives, take him down to the creek and 
drown him. They will make up a purse for 
you from sheer gratitude." 

"I'll get even with you for this," said 
the professor. " Look here, my weird and 
woolly tillers of the earth, I'll go down to 
the hotel without another kick, if you will 
let me get a chance at this pup. I won't do 
a thing to him to pay for this illustration of 
his idea of a joke." 

" He is getting violent," I said. " Take 
him away before he has a chance to rob me 
of my fatal gift of beauty." 

" Move," said Kube number one. 

"Ask for Miss Peters at the hotel," I 
advised. " She'll tell you what to do with 
him." 

"Hold on," said the professor. "What 
did I ever do to you, Teddy ? " 

" He thinks my name is Teddy," I said, 
sorrowfully. 

" Oh, he don't know any better," said the 
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leader of the posse. "Move on, ye crazy 
fule." 

I wrote on my card and shoved it into 
the big native's horny hand. 

" Give that to Miss Peters," I said. " She 
will understand." 

Then they moved oflf in spite of the pro- 
fessor's objections. 

The card I sent Polly said on it. " The 
Dreams is avenged." 

Next time he puts fake victories in the 
papers he will know what to expect. I went 
over to call on Dora. 

* * ^ -jt -jt 

Polly Peters Avas there, so was Reggie, 
also Eoy. I knew how welcome I was, so 
felt perfectly at home. 

" Good-afternoon," said Dora. 

" I've seen better, thank you," I replied, 
politely. "How do you do. Miss Polly? 
If appearances are deceitful, you must be 
feeling miserably." 
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"Is that intended for a compliment ?" 
asked Polly. 

"Guess again," I said. "It's a conun- 
drum. By the way, I wrote that poem you 
asked me to." 

" Oh, did you ? " said Polly, smiling with 
unusual graciousness. " Where is it ? " ' 

I handed it to her, and she read it care- 
fuUy. 

" That is very good for a beginning," she 
said, approvingly. " You must write a book 
next." 

I collapsed utterly. 

" Have pity," I murmured. 

"No," she said. "You have been lazy 
long enough. Isn't that so. Bora ? " 

"Yes," answered the angel with the 
fluffy bang. " Eead the poem, Polly." 

" One minute," I interposed. " I want it 
distinctly understood that I can't write a 
book this week. If I had been told Mon- 
day I wouldn't mind, but to-day is Wednes- 
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day, and I haven't time between now and 
Saturday. I need seven days at least." 

" Where will you get your plot ? " asked 
Dora. 

" I have a flower garden in front of my 
house, and a graveyard is only just around 
the corner," I observed, pleasantly. "Be- 
sides, I am a realist, and they make a point 
of never having a vestige of such an excuse 
for the existence of their books." 

" Where will you get your characters ? " 
said Eeggie. 

" The bad ones I shall select from my ac- 
quaintance ; the good ones from my imagi- 
nation, the only place where they exist." 

The boys and Dora laughed, but Polly 
looked grave. 

"You know you are only joking," she 
said. "But, if we didn't know you, we 
might think you really meant it." 

"I'm sorry," I said, penitently. "Shall 
I write another poem ? " 

" What is the use in punishing Polly for 
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your misdeeds?" asked Dora, maliciously. 
She and Eoy seemed to have become better 
friends than ever, which was strange if they 
were really engaged, as he had tried to 
make me think. 

" Eead us the poem," said Eoy. " I guess 
we can stand it, if it isn't long." 

Polly began : 

*' If a sanbeam kissed my lady's lips " — 

" How is that ? " asked Dora. 

Polly read it over again. Eoy shifted 
uneasily in his seat Avhile Eeggie tried to 
catch my eye. I looked at the toe of my 
boot. 

" That sounds familiar," said Dora. 

" What ails it ? " I asked. " Of course if 
a sunbeam really kissed any lady's lips, 
whether she belonged to me or some other 
handsome man, she would go upstairs and 
rub cold-cream on it, but this is a poem not a 
treatise on How to be Beautiful, so it goes." 

" Shall I begin again ? " asked Polly. 
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" Before you do, 1 want it to be under- 
'l stood " — 

Eeggie interrupted me. 

" If it was understood," he said, " it would 
be rhyme, not poetry. That is the differ- 
ence." 

" I want it understood," I began again. 

" We will do our best," said Dora, " only, 
please to remember it is summer, and light 
exercise is all that is healthful. This isn't a 
class in physical culture, you know." 

" Look here," I said. " Can I say some- 
thing ? " 

"Is that another conundrum?" asked 
Polly. " If it is, I guess that you can." 

I sat down in disgust. 

" Go on with the murder of the muse," I 
remarked. " Only that wasn't intended for 
a continued story." 

If a sanbeam " — 

" A hot day that," said Eoy. 

" Was it in the old town ? " asked Eeggie. 
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" — KiHsed my ladj'ftlips, 

As it fled at the dealb of Day, 
And drew forlli Ibeir sweela tis a tiooey bee sips 
From a flower's beart iu May "— 

" Stop," said Dora, drawing a paper from 
her pocket. Then she began to read. 



" Where did you get that ? " cried Polly. 
" It's exactly like this, word for word." 

" Hoy gave it to me," said Dora. " I've 
another upstairs Keggie wrote me, that I 
forgot to read." 

" Go get it," said Polly, firmly, " This 
must be most carefiUly investigated." 

Dora ran into the house. 

" How did you get hold of my poem ? " I 
asked, sternly, of Roy. 

" Your poem ? " said Koy. " I like your 
i brass. First you steal my poetry ; then you 

'" try to bluff it out when you are caught. 

You ought to be ashamed of yourself." 
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"I am a peaceable man ordinarily," I 
said, " but this purloining of the laurels that 
should deck my brow is too much even for 
me. Miss Polly he stole that poem from 
me." 

Dora came out on the piazza. 

" Here it is," she said. " I'll read it 
aloud." 

Eeggie was edging his way toward the 
railing, but I grabbed him by the coat-tails 
and prevented his escape. 

" If a sunbeam kissed " — 

"That sunbeam must be working over 
hours," I said, as Polly and Dora exchanged 
glances. 

"Eeggie," said Roy, "I trusted in your 
honor and instead of being worthy of my 
confidence you have swiped my verses. 
Bloodshed may atone for this; nothing 
else can." 

" I'll never leave my desk unlocked again," 
said Reggie. "You are a viper in my 
bosom, Roy." 
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" Somebody has been trying to get credit 
that doesn't belong to him," said Polly. 
" Which of you wrote this ? " 

" I did," said Eoy. 

" Little Keggie," said Polly's brother. 

" Yours truly," I answered. 

" Roy,'" said Eeggie, " leaving the question 
of authorship, as regards you and me, out of 
the matter, is it not true that Teddy An- 
anias is trying to deceive the young 
ladies ? " 

"Yes," answered Roy. "He couldn't 
write a laundry ticket let alone a poem. 
He must have copied it from my notebook. 
I'll get a warrant for his arrest." 

Things looked black for me, but I knew 
a way out. 

" If these fellows wrote that harmless bit 
of verse, let them prove their authorship by 
reciting it from memory," I suggested. 

" Good," said PoUy. " You can aU take 
turns on the horseblock." 

I stepped toward the indicated platform, 
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but before I reached it Roy and Eeggie had 
fled. 

* * * -x- -x- 

There, was a dance at Apaucuck that 
night. 

I was waltzing with Dora who dances like 
a fairy. 

" Dora," I whispered, as we circled around 
the room, " what would you say if I told 
you that I loved you ? " 

" I don't know, I am sure," she answered, 
with a little start that almost threw us out 
of time. 

" Then I won't tell you," I said, " but, if 
I had told you, I know what your answer 
would have been ? " 

" What ? " she asked, giving my hand a 
little squeeze. 

" You would have said, ' that while you 
didn't wish it to be announced until summer 
was over, you really thought that I was the 
nicest fellow you had ever met,' and you 
would have given me a kiss to bind the en- 
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gagement, the same way you did Roy and 

Reggie," I replied softly. 

Dora stopped dancing. 

" Take me to my mother," she said. " I 
despise men who can't keep a secret." 

I ] 



" I am engaged to Miss Dora Livingston," 
said the professor, as we drank beer in the 
smoking room. 

" There are others," I answered, thought- 
lessly. 

" I beg pardon ? " said the prof^sor. 

" I mean there are a few left for me to 
choose from," I said. 

This was true, but not truthful. 

" Will you, though ? " said the professor. 

"I'll sign the pledge to-morrow," I an- 
swered ; " when that is done there will be 
no excuse for matrimony." 

" My engagement is secret," began the 
professor. 
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"Every one knows that," I said. "It is 
not to be announced until the summer is 
over." 

" You intend to be an old maid ? " said the 
professor, questioningly. 

" As near as possible under the existing 
circumstances," I answered, cheerfully. Just 
then Roy came in looking badly shaken up. 

" It's off," he said, " Dora just broke our 
engagement." 

The professor took another drink. 

* * -x- -x- * 

I was sitting on the steps in the shadow. 
My evening dress blended with the darkness 
so I was practically out of sight. 

A couple passed on the veranda. 

"Teddy loves Dora," said Roy, "she 
broke her engagement with me on his ac- 
count." 

" You are sure ? " asked Polly. 

" Sure," said Roy. 

" And you, too, love her ? " 
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" I think so," said Roy, " but I hope 
not." 

A two-step began in the ballroom. 

" By jove ! " said Roy. " I'm engaged for 
that dance." 

" I'll stay here," said Polly, sitting down 
in a shadowy corner. Roy went back to 
the dancing ; as he entered the door Polly 
buried her face in her hands and I heard a 
muffled sob. 

"Who would have thought that great 
hearted grey-eyed Polly could care so much 
for a "little heathen of an artist like Roy ? " 
I thought, as I crept down the steps with- 
out disturbing her. I swore under my 
breath at the idea. 

* * * * -x- 

" Do me a favor, will you ? " 

"Anything, Reggie, but write you a 
piece of poetry." 

" I bet my allowance of fifty dollars 
against Polly's of one hundred that you 
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would propose before the first of August. 
That will be to-morrow." 

" Did Polly bet on such a matter ? " 

" She did," said Eeggie. " Now I'll make 
you an offer — She don't care anything 
about you, you know." 

" I didn't know, but if she made that bet, 
I believe it." 

I was so indignant I could hardly hide my 
feelings from this cheerful youngster. A 
fellow's love was no matter to be made 
sport of — to be bet on like a horse-race, or 
the turn of a card. 

" Now," said Keggie, " if you'll propose 
she will refuse you." 

" What joy ! " I said, viciously. 

" But she will lose the hundred and I'll 
give you half." 

"Keep your money," I said. "I don't 
want it, but I'll win that bet for you aU 
right." 

■3«- -X- -X- -X- -X- 

Polly was still in the corner, when I 
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walked up the piazza, resolved to make her 
pay for jesting on so serious a subject as my 
heart's aflfection. 

" May I join you ? " I asked. 

" Yes," she said, making room for me on 
the willow sofa. "Has Dora been enter- 
taining you ? " 

"No," I said, truthfully. "Amusing— 
not entertaining." 

Polly laughed merrily. There was no 
trace of tears in her voice ; apparently no 
girl at the dance was lighter hearted. 

The moonlight lapped still further on the 
veranda, but a screen of vines kept our 
corner sacred, to the shadows. The bay 
seemed busy sending back rippling smiles to 
reward the great silver moon that was dec- 
orating it, and the murmur of its little 
breakers as they sped up the sand was 
borne to us by the soft summer breeze. 

"Polly," I said, touching her on the 
shoulder with one hand, while with the 
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other I sought to find hers. " Polly, I love 
you very dearly. Will you be my wife ? " 

She gave a start ; then turned away. 

I rose and stood before her waiting for 
my dismissal. It didn't seem so pleasant 
now. 

I had never realized how much I cared 
for Polly until this moment as I stood there, 
knowing how little she thought of me — how 
utterly without value I seemed to her — A 
wave of anger swept over me — or was it 
disappointment. 

" PoUy," I said. 

Something encircled my neck; it was 
Polly's soft white arm. Her head lay on 
my breast but her face was turned up to 
mine. Her great grey eyes were luminous 
in the dark with a look that I had never 
seen on a woman's face before. 

" You know I love you," she whispered. 

I felt her arm tighten around my neck 
and a feeling of fierce exultation shot 
through my heart. Eeggie had lied ! Then 
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I kissed her warm red mouth again and 
again, and held her in my arms. 

"I didn't know," I said, after a while. 
" You are sure, Polly ? " 

" Can you doubt it ? " she asked. 

It was her turn to kiss now. 

" No," I answered, " nor shall I ever." 

■K- -K- * * -x- 

Reggie had planned this to prevent my 
interfering with his wooing of Dora. I had 
been an easy victim for this young Mach- 
iavelli, whose cunning I had so despised, 
but he never told his sister. 

I tried to feel as though I had been 

buncoed, but I could not. I tried to be 

jealous and angry when I heard the public 

announcement of Dora's betrothal to Reggie, 

but I was not. I tried to convince myself 

that under the circumstances I ought to be 

desirous of breaking my engagement, but 

I failed. I did not break it and I have 

never regretted it, nor has- Polly. 

■K- * -x- * * 
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Dear, dear Polly ! How I could ever have 
imagined for a moment that I cared a straw 
for any other girl I cannot understand. I 
never shall understand it. I was an ass. 

Dora after being publicly engaged to 
Reggie and Eoy successively and success- 
fully, married Professor Cooper who played 
a waiting-game. They have made an ideally 
happy husband and wife. 

As for Polly and me — the Widow Malone 
makes us a perfect chaperone. 



THE END. 
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